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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Bishop of Peterborough is to succeed Archbishop 
Thomson in the Archbishopric of York, and the appoint- 
ment has been received with general, we might almost say, 
universal satisfaction. Dr. Magee is not only a most eloquent 
preacher, but a capable and vigorous statesman, and he never 
speaks, either in the House of Lords, or in Diocesan Conferences 
or Church Congresses, without commanding the most eager 
attention. Probably he has not excited quite so much 
admiration as the head of a diocese as he has in his capacity 
of statesman and ecclesiastical politician, for he can display a 
certain bluntness of manner, anda kind of wit which some- 
times leaves a sting behind it; but as Archbishop of York, 
though he will have plenty of diocesan work, he will also have 
plenty of occasions for showing statesmanship and courage, 
in which our leading Bishops are apt to be somewhat deficient. 
We are not sorry that an Irishman, and a most genuine Irish- 
man, should have been chosen by the Unionist Government 
for the second place in the English hierarchy. It may tend 
to show Ireland the reality of Unionist appreciation for Irish 
genius and Irish character. 











M. Ribot, the French Foreign Minister, has addressed an im- 
portant letter to the Customs Commission. All the commercial 
treaties now in operation can be made to expire on February lst, 
1892, and the Government intends to take the necessary steps 
to denounce them. Parliament is thus made sure of re- 
covering at the date fixed its entire liberty of action in tariff 
matters. ‘“As regards navigation, the status of foreign 
residents, the powers of Censuls, and literary, artistic, and 
industrial property, there would be great inconvenience in 
making a tabula rasa,” and it is therefore proposed, in these 
particulars, “to re-embody in provisional arrangements all 
those clauses of which the utility has been demonstrated by 
experience.” “The Government at the same time proposes 
not to denounce at present the commercial conventions 
which only stipulate the treatment of the most-favoured 
nation, and of which the most important are those concluded 








with Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Mexico.” The only treaties 
between France and England belong to the class not to be 
denounced. England enjoys the most-favoured nation treat- 
ment, not by treaty, but by the law of February 27th, 1882. We 
presume that in 1892 the French will attempt to build an in- 
surmountable tariff-wall to protect themselves against cheap 
food and clothing, unless, indeed, the object-lesson of the 
McKinley Act has taken effect. The Protectionist, however, 
rejoices in an invincibility of ignorance which is positively 
colossal. 


On Saturday last, the Recorder of Plymouth, Mr. H. 
M. Bompas, Q.C., in condemning on appeal three of the 
leaders in a recent strike for intimidation, pronounced a 
judgment which, if it is upheld, will render strikes under- 
taken to prevent masters from employing free-labourers illegal, 
—that is, will forbid Union men to say to an employer: 
‘We shall leave your employment in a body if you con- 
tinue to engage non-Union men.’ We have dealt elsewhere 
with certain moral and legal considerations raised by the 
judgment which make us doubt its accuracy; but we desire 
here to make the exact position assumed by Mr. Bompas 
quite clear. It has been said that his decision was based upon 
the fact that the strike leaders called upon the men to break 
their contracts, and that if this wrongful act had not been 
committed, he would have found the defendants not guilty. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Bompas decided that even if no 
contracts had been broken, the strike would all the same have 
been illegal. “It is hardly disputed,” he said, “ that in calling 
upon the Union men to come out before their contracts had 
expired, they were acting illegally, and I think upon this 
ground the conviction must be upheld. But if I rested my 
decision upon this alone, it would be of little service as a guide 
to the future conduct of the parties, since the defendants’ 
objects would have been equally obtained by inducing the 
members of the Unions not to work for Mr. Treleaven in the 
future, after the unloading of the vessels in port had been com- 
pleted. I proceed, therefore, to consider whether it would be 
illegal for the Unions to induce their members to retuse for 
the future to work for Mr. Treleaven with a view to prevent 
his business going on, and so compelling him to discharge the 
non-Union men who were working for him. I am of opinion 
that it would.” Conduct such as that of the Unions at 
Plymouth, he went on to say, was “illegal as being an in- 
tentional injury of another man’s trade without just cause or 
excuse.” It is here that our real point of difference with Mr. 
Bompas comes in. We hold that the unwillingness of the 
Union men to work with the free-labourers is legally a “ just 
cause or excuse” for their action in leaving their employment. 





Sir William Harcourt has written two letters this week on 
the canards and dreams of the Unionists as to divisions 
amongst the Gladstonian leaders. For our own part, we 
never believed in those divisions any more than we believed 
in the divisions in the Cabinet which were even more 
vehemently asserted on the opposite side. Great parties 
cannot abandon a policy they have once seriously adopted 
simply because, from some incident of the campaign, that 
policy has become unpopular. Sir William Harcourt’s second 
letter on the subject of the Irish crisis, published yester- 
day, declares, justly enough, that if the Irish people take 
an anti-English tone, and side with Mr. Parnell against 
the new leader, the cause of Home-rule will inevitably be 
lost, and will be deservedly lost. And then he goes on to 
represent the Unionists as “beslavering Mr. Parnell with 
their adulations,” a charge of which, we venture to say, 
we are as a party perfectly guiltless, and of which we 
have never had the least temptation to be guilty. But ther, 
we cannot see any serious distinction between Mr. Parnell 
(whom the Gladstonians a couple of months ago “ beslavered 
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with their adulations’’?) and the leaders who eagerly elected 
him their chief after all was known of his private character 
which is known now,—who still rely on Mr. Egan and Patrick 
Ford for their American support,—and who publicly compete 
with Mr. Parnell in declaring that they will have nothing to 
say to British conditions, and compete with him also in their 
denunciation even of the terms they accepted in 1886. Sir 
William Harcourt may believe in these gentlemen, if he will. 
To us, the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites are all in the same 
boat, and driven forward by the same fierce current of anti- 
British feeling. 


A very bitter letter on the Anti-Parnellite revolt has been 
written by Miss Anna Parnell to the Freeman’s Journal, from 
which the larger part of it was transferred to the Times of 
this day weck. She proposes a revival de novo of the Home- 
rule Association, on the ground that the National League and 
the Ivish Parliamentary Party are no longer to be trusted. 
If the approbation of any person whatever,—Mr. Gladstone, 
for example,—were necessary to the choice of an effective 
Chairman by the Parliamentary Party, it was their business 
to provide for that requirement at the proper time, and before 
the name of the Chairman had been selected. If they did not 
try to get that approbation at the proper time, they showed 
incompetence; and if they did try and did not succeed, they 
showed incompetence. “Some say that, in the first instance, 
they did not know what they were doing, and say it so 
pathetically as to make us hope that in future they will take 
their nurses with them when they go out.” But “ people who 
do not know what they are doing once, may not know any 
better another time. A tender instinct, say for Mr. Gladstone, 
of whom the Irish Members seem very fond, may beguile 
them again.” “If they did not know what a man whose 
whole political career had been under their own observation 
would do, how are they to know, as they say they do, what 
Mr. Gladstone, who was old and crafty when most of them 
were in long clothes, would do?” And so Miss Anna Parnell 
goes on, in the same cold, satirical, and not very refined 
vein, to prove the untrustworthiness of the Anti-Parnellites. 
No doubt she proves her case, and could equally well, as she 
hints, have proved the thorough untrustworthiness of “the 
other side;” but that, of course, as she herself suggests, is 
not her business. “The views of the majority,” she holds, 
are always most in need of criticism. 


Mr. Parnell spoke at Limerick on Saturday, and has made, 
indeed, a series of Irish speeches this week. He has returned 
more or less to his old calm style, and maintains absolutely 
his contention as to the tenor of his interview with Mr. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden in 1889. By way of verification, he quoted 
a letter from himself to Mr. Rhodes, the Premier of the Cape 
Colony, written about three months after that interview, in 
March, 1890, in which he explicitly states that the reduction 
of the number of the Irish Members in the central Parliament 
for all purposes to 34 or 32 (he does not appear to remember 
whether it was 34 or 32) had been occupying the attention of 
the Liberal leaders, and that Mr. Gladstone had represented 
that he and his colleagues greatly preferred the retention of 
such a reduced number for all purposes, to the retention of 
the whole number for Imperial purposes only, and their ex- 
clusion for purposes that were not Imperial. He also tells Mr. 
Rhodes that he had represented to Mr. Gladstone that he could 
not asseat to such a course till more explicit conditions with 
reference to the important questions of the Irish Constabulary 
and the Ixish Judiciary had been arrived at. The letter 
certainly gives primd-facie evidence that the reduced Irish 
representation, and the bearing of that reduced representation 
on the power claimed for the Irish Parliament and 
Government, had been discussed between Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Parnell; and this we do not understand Mr. Glad- 
stene to deny. He only denies, we believe, that either the 
previous settlement of the Land question at Westminster, or 
the concession to the Irish Parliament of the power to settle 
the Land question, was so diecussed; and to that the allusion 
is so slight in the letter to Mr. Rhodes, that it may very well 
have been passed over. 


The whole speech at Limerick was pervaded by eulogy on 
Mr. O’Brien ag a true patriot, and so forth. With him Mr. 
Parnell had come to a complete agreement, if only Mr. O’Brien 
could persuade his former colleagues to adopt his view of the 
situation, Eyidently, for some reason or other, Mr, O’Brien 








has gone over to Mr. Parnell’s side, though apparently on con- 
dition of some sort of retirement by Mr. Parnell to which Mr. 
Parnell does not object. It is impossible to make out what 
Mr. O’Brien’s drift in these negotiations has been, nor does it 
seem to us of any conceivable importance to any one not 
belonging to the Irish Home-rule Party. The “ Lrrepressible” 
United Ireland emphatically asserts that Mr. O’Brien has not 
become Parnellite. We know and care nothing,about it, but 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Mr. Parnell, at 
all events, thinks he has. 





Mr. Morley spoke at Newcastle on Tuesday, and did not 
conceal for a moment the reverse from which the Gladstonians 
are suffering. He believed that it was only temporary. And 
with a democracy that would defeat the Government one day 
because Miss Cass had been unjustly arrested, and would turn 
against Mr. Gladstone another day because Mr. Parnell had 
misconducted himself, no one can ever say safely what will be 
temporary and what permanent. But at present it is certain 
that the Irish cause is not popular with English constituencies, 
though it was very unfair of Mr. Morley to use Mr. Howorth’s 
evidence as to the coarse way in which Lancashire constituen- 
cies express their impatience with the Irish cause as if that 
represented Mr. Howorth’s own bias, or as if he had wished to 
fan the antipathy between the two races (who are not really 
distinct races at all, the most Irish part of Ireland being at 
least half-Saxon). Mr. Morley exonerated Mr. Gladstone from 
all responsibility for the sounding of Mr. Parnell as to his 
possible acceptance of the Irish Secretaryship under Mr, 
Gladstone; that was done entirely on his own responsibility, 
and was in no sense an offer. Very likely; but it was a very 
unfortunate moment even for sounding Mr. Parnell, when tle 
divorce case was just about to be opened, Mr. Morley having 
no knowledge at all as to how it would go and what it would 
reveal. That surely was not the right time for an irrespoz« 
sible inquiry as to whether Mr. Parnell were still averse to 
taking office under Mr. Gladstone. 


On the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s queries as to whether 
he was prepared to satisfy the demands of either of the two 
existing Irish parties,—the Parnellites or the Anti-Parnellites, 
—Mr. Morley was perfectly frank. He evidently is quite pre- 
pared to do so on all points on which it is at all probable that 
they will care to make a stand. He has no wish to retain 
the Constabulary and police for any appreciable time under 
central control; he probably has no wish to withdraw the 
Judiciary for any appreciable time from Irish control, though 
he rather passed that subject by; and he fully concedes that if a 
good Land Act cannot be passed before Home-rule is granted, 
the Irish Legislature must deal freely with the landalso. Never- 
theless, he dwelt a good deal on the absurdity of supposing 
that the Irish Members do not know that they must give as 
well as take, and are not prepared to make reasonable con- 
cessions to Great Britain. Only what Mr. Morley thinks 
reasonable concessions to Great Britain, appear to be conces- 
sions which nobody in Great Britain would care for. If the 
Irish may take the kernel of the nut, there is no objection at 
all to Great Britain taking the shells. 


Mr. Chamberlain spoke very well at Birmingham on Thurs- 
day. He brought out the drift of Mr. John Morley’s speech 
at Newcastle with great clearness and force, and made some 
very pregnant remarks on Mr. Gladstone’s proclamation 
of the “One man, one vote” policy, which Mr. Gladstone 
deliberately rejected in 1885, when we all asked for it, 
and were told to be patient of slight anomalies, but 
which he now puts forward to tempt the English 
Radicals. Mr. Chamberlain asked what the passengers in & 
great Atlantic liner would say if the Captain stopped it for a 
good many hours just to mend the pump in the bath-room,—a 
delay which is analogous to the proposal to stop the working 
of our reformed Constitution now, in order to improve the 
register and introduce the principle of “One man, one vote.” 
As Mr. Gladstone was responsible for ignoring that principle. 
five years ago, it is not his business to delay the results which 
the popularised Constitution ought to give us, in order to. 
engraft the rejected principle on the Constitution now. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a firmer Unionist than ever; and he carries. 
Birmingham well with him. 


Professor Dicey, in an admirable speech at Workington on 
Tuesday, said some hard things. Mr. Gladstone, he said, was 
a man who always told truth, but was never understood, and 
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always, therefore, deceived those who listened to him. That 
is surely going very far. Mr. Gladstone sees distinctions 
which no one else sees, and as a consequence of these distinc- 
tions sometimes conveys one thing to his hearers’ mind and 
another thing to his own; but surely he is not only often 
understood, but often very clearly understood; and not only 
-can be, but often is, the most lucid of orators. What could 
be more lucid than Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on boycotting 
in 1882, or, indeed, for that matter, than his speeches on 
“exclusive dealing” now? The two sets of speeches com- 
pletely destroy each other, no doubt, but even that they could 
not effect unless they were lucid and perfectly explicit. It is 
only when Mr. Gladstone hovers between two opinions that he 
conveys one opinion to his hearers and another to himself. 


Archdeacon Denison: has again given notice of his gravamen 
in Convocation with reference to “ Lux Mundi.” So far from 
being satisfied with Mr. Gore’s explanations in the preface to 
the tenth edition of that work, and his letter to the Guardian 
of October 22nd on the subject, the Archdeacon finds that the 
explanations rather “add” to the ground of his complaint. He 
finds that “Lux Mundi” professes to discriminate between 
our Lord’s “ positive teaching in reference to the Old Testa- 
ment, and such of his references to it as make no affirmation of 
“‘ positive ” teaching, and in the latter case allows the critic 
to treat the references to the Old Testament as not implying 
any guarantee of their authenticity. These assumptions 
Archdeacon Denison condemns as inconsistent with the 
Gospels; as “tending to beguile and corrupt men’s minds 
from the simplicity that is in Christ ;” as irreverent towards 
his perfect divine and perfect human nature; as contrary to 
the authority of the Sixth Article of Religion, and “contrary 
to the Book of Common Prayer and to the administration of 
the Sacraments.” And the Archdeacon respectfully prays 
his Grace the President and their Lordships the Bishops to 
take such steps as may be necessary to preserve the-Church 
from dangerous errors. This gravamen may well give rise to 
an important debate on the nature and limits of divine in- 
spiration. The error seems to us to be on the Archdeacon’s 
side, and not on Mr. Gore’s. Perfect manhood is surely 
inconsistent with any kind of true intellectual infallibility, 
and it is the perfect manhood, not the perfect divinity of 
Christ, of which the Gospels give us the external lineaments. 


The strike on the Scotch railways is neither settled nor in 
process of settlement. On Tuesday, attempts were made, 
both at Glasgow and at Edinburgh—the Lord Provost of 
each city conducting the negotiations—to induce the Com- 
panies to accept a compromise, but without success, the 
Directors being determined not to acknowledge the strike 
executive. Cost what it may, they refuse to put the railways 
under the control of Mr. Tait and the Union officials. Up to 
the present time, there has been a considerable amount of 
local sympathy with the men—their complaints as to their 
hours of work being well founded—but this sympathy is being 
rapidly killed by the acts of violence which, as usual, are 
heralding the collapse of the strike. The Times’ correspondent 
on Friday gives details of several outrages, and notices that the 
Companies have had to provide their engines with “a species of 
armour,” to keep off the stones. “From Motherwell comes a 
report that a crowd gathered last night upon Parkhead Bridge 
in order to exchange pleasantries with passing trains. The 
engine-driver of one train had occasion to pass once in order to 
fetch a train from the yard, and, in the hope of his repassing, 
the crowd during his absence greased the rails copiously, so that 
the engine on its return came to a dead stop. Then stones 
began to fly, and the driver, casting the train loose, tried to 
escape with his engine. Very soon, however, he came to a 
place where the points were at half-cock, and the engine then 
yan off the line.” 


At Sunderland, on Tuesday, the Shipping Federation, in 
placing a crew of free sailors on board the ‘Claudius,’ met 
with considerable opposition from a crowd composed either of 
members of “The National Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union,” 
or of persons who took their side. The crew, when they went 
to the shipping office to “join,” were hustled and jeered at, and 
an attempt was made to prevent them from going into the 
office to sign articles. The men, however, at last succeeded in 
forcing their way inside, and were engaged in the ordinary 
way. “On their reappearance,” says the Times’ correspondent, 





“they again had a violent reception, one of the men being 
forcibly struck on the face, blood flowing freely. A policeman 
had ‘to escort him to his lodging. The remainder of the crew 
escaped by a side-street. The unionist seamen are becoming 
much incensed at the progress of the Federation, and although 
nothing very serious has taken place as yet, there is some 
probability of further disturbances. A large number of 
unionists are out of employment.” Conduct of this kind is 
flagrantly immoral and unjust, as well as grossly illegal, and 
we trust the Magistrates and police will deal very severely 
with those who use violence themselves, or encourage the 
unionists to molest the free seamen. 


Mr. Burns shows very badly beside the responsible officials 
of the regular Trade-Unions, who, though often violent in 
intention, never degenerate into mere frothy Jacobinism. One 
of his speeches to the Scotch strikers—that made at Glasgow 
on Sunday—showed this quality in a specially objectionable 
manner. ‘“ They cared too much for law,” he told an audience 
who had broken their agreements, pelted passing trains and 
policemen, and molested the men who preferred not to strike. 
“They must have less respect for manufactured law, this 
manipulated opinion, this habit of subserviency handed down 
from shopkeepers, lairds, ministers, and others, who knew 
nothing of the suffering, labour, and poverty that they had 
to endure. The men had no choice in this battle. They were 
the rebels because society, as represented by the Walkers and 
the Thomsons, had outlawed them. They must take the 
position of outlaws. They must be nineteenth-century Rob 
Roys. It was humbug that was being preached to them about 
not having given notice, having inconvenienced the public, and 
having been guilty of a legal technical fault in the eye of the 
law-makers, who were their masters, and who said: ‘ You must 
surrender; you must cave in.” Talk of this sort will not do 
much harm to a Scotch audience, who, as the laughter which 
constantly interrupted the speech proves, dislike froth. 


Baron Haussmann, the man who found Paris a strange 
mixture of slums and palaces, and left it the city of magnifi- 
cent, tasteless, dreary boulevards we all know, died on Sunday 
at the age of seventy-nine. He owed his favour with Napo- 
leon III. to the latter’s visit in 1853 to Bordeaux, where Baron 
Haussmann had successfully organised a “spontaneous display 
of enthusiasm.” The Emperor called Haussmann to the capital, 
made him Prefect of the Seine, and entered eagerly upon a 
number of colossal projects for the embellishment of the 
capital set forth by his new protégé. Haussmann called to his 
aid M. Alphaud, an engineer, and these two, joined by the 
Emperor, set about making Paris what they considered a 
beautiful city. The expenditure was enormous, but it no 
doubt attracted wealthy foreigners, and helped to make 
Paris the chief pleasure-town of the world. By giving plenty 
of work to the artisans, it also assisted Napoleon III. in his 
efforts to drug public opinion. Napoleon I. gilded the dome 
of the Invalides in order to divert attention from the de- 
struction of the Grand Army in Russia; and his nephew hoped 
that France would forget her degradation and the loss of her 
liberties in gaping at the splendours of a Haussmannised 
Paris. 





The Times’ correspondent at Lisbon gave on Monday a 
very interesting account of the events which have produced 
the recent disturbance in the normal calm of Chilian polities. 
The President, Seftor Balmaceda, has of late been attempting 
to overstep the very wide powers already lodged in his 
hands by the Constitution; but the Chilians, anxious to 
preserve their well-earned reputation for peacefulness, were 
determined, if possible, to endure his usurpations of authority 
without provoking anything approaching civil war. Last year, 
however, both Houses of the Legislature almost unanimously 
refused to pass the Budget presented by President Balma- 
ceda’s Ministry of Presidential favourites. At this the 
President was so greatly incensed, that he at first meditated 
a coup de force, but ultimately thought better of his in- 
tention, finding, it is said, that the Army, though in no 
sense mutinous, would refuse to fire upon the Deputies. 
Accordingly, Sefior Balmaceda was obliged to give way; 
but in October the President resumed his absolutism, and 
now the Chilian Navy is in revolt, while the Army supports 
the President. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





New Consols (2}) were on Friday 97} to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_»——_- 
MR. MORLEY’S AVOWALS AT NEWCASTLE. 


T is difficult to conceive a speech more discouraging to 
the Gladstonian Party than Mr. Morley’s speech of 
Tuesday. Except an artificial patch of very uncharacteristic 
and awkwardly engrafted eloquence, in which Mr. Morley 
likened the Home-rule cause to the Ark, and the Liberal 
Unionist cause, which he appears to regard with much more 
disgust and detestation than thoroughgoing Toryism, to 
Dagon, the god of the Philistines, whose image fell on its 
face before the Ark of the Covenant, and was found in the 
morning a headless and handless stump, Mr. Morley had 
nothing to say that was either hopeful or impressive. Te 
threw no light on Mr. Gladstone’s purposes and policy in 
which English Gladstonians would be at all likely to find 
comfort ; and he gave no answer to the questions which we 
proposed to him last week, and proposed not in the least in 
the spirit of malice, but because we thought it really due 
to his own friends no less than to us, that he should show 
how recent events bear upon his own and his leader’s 
promise that Irish Home-rule will disembarrass the central 
Parliament and Government at Westminster of Irish 
affairs, and relieve the Irish Legislature and Administration 
of all excuse for piling up Irish embarrassments for Great 
Britain. Indeed, while candid enough to admit that “the 
hour may be dark and the signs perplexing,” he uttered not 
a single sentence which tended to light up the darkness 
or to chase perplexity away. But he made avowals, and 
his avowals would be even more discouraging to the Glad- 
stonians than his admissions. It wasa perfectly firm speech, 
as we were quite sure it would be, in its tenacious adherence 
to Home-rule ;—but it was an incoherent, a dispirited, and 
a dispiriting speech, of which the only really important 
passage tended to the impression that English Gladstonians 
must be prepared to withdraw more and more what are called 
the guarantees required for Irish good behaviour under 
Home-rule. Mr. Morley was very indignant at the sup- 
position that Englishmen and Scotchmen are not to have 
a voice in settling the form of Irish Home-rule. They 
must have a voice, says Mr. Morley; “British opinion 
must be considered like Irish opinion ;”—but when we 
come to ask how it is to be considered, the only answer 
we get is, that British opinion will be wise, if it concedes 
so much that Ireland can hardly in common decency 
ask for more. “I will say this, that in my judgment, the 
wider your measure for Ireland is, the safer it will 
be. A wide and full measure of self-government for 
Ireland wili be safer than a narrow, jealous, or grudging 
one.” And when we come to details, it is clear that Mr. 
Morley is disposed to leave the Irish Constabulary entirely 
at the disposal of the Irish Legislature and Administra- 
tion, and, in default of a preliminary Irish Land Act, which 
he evidentiy does not expect, he would advocate the com- 
plete surrender of the Land legislation to the Parliament 
in Dublin itself. Thus we see exactly what Mr. Morley 
means by considering British opinion. It is that it shall 
be considered on condition that it is prudent and modest 
enough to deprecate asking for consideration. If it is 
quite willing to grant a “wide and full measure for 
Treland,’ then Ireland will be most anxious to make 
nominal and insignificant concessions. But to enforce any 
condition that would be irritating or humiliating to Irish 
jealousy and pride, would be disastrous to the “ Union of 
Hearts.” No doubt. We have always agreed thus far 
with Mr. Morley, that we have never from the first attached 
any real importance to the so-called “ guarantees ” for Irish 
loyalty and good faith. If Home-rule is to be tried at all, 
our own belief always has been that the purely Colonial 
form of government, without any representative element 
at Westminster, would be the least hopeless of all the forms 
of experiment in relaxation of the Union. But that is 
only one way of saying that no such experiment is really 
hopeful at all; that it is indefinitely more hopeful to 
conciliate Ireland by good agrarian iegislation passed at 
Westminster, than it is to conciliate her by first giving her 
the show of independence, and then revoking it whenever, 
in the opinion of the “supreme Parliament,” that degree 
of independence is dangerous to the unity of the whole 
Kingdom. The one important passage in Mr. Morley’s 
speech is the passage in which he shows his desire to 
impose fewer guarantees on Ireland than were imposed in 








the Bill of 1886, and to leave the “ supremacy” at West- 
minster even more purely formal than it had been intended 
to make it then. 

The general upshot of the speech, though Mr. Morley did 
not say so, and would perhaps be disposed to raise difficulties: 
on the subject if our inference were pressed upon him, is, we 
think, that Mr. Morley, personally at least, regrets all the 
modifications which the measures of 1886 have undergone, 
in consequence of the pressure put upon Mr. Gladstone by 
his own followers,—the modifications, we mean, in relation to 
the retention of Irish Members in the supreme Parliament, 
modifications which Mr. Arthur Arnold and others have 
adopted as the very core of the new policy,—and would 
like, if it were anyhow possible, to go even beyond the 
measure of 1886 in the direction of a purely Colonial 
Parliament and Administration for Ireland, that is, one not 
raising half so many subordinate issues between the Irish 
Government and the British Government as the measures 
of 1886 must have involved. As we have admitted, Mr. 
Morley did not avow any such wish, and might perhaps be 
disinclined to confess that he entertains it, for he well 
knows that in the present state of the Gladstonian Party 
there is no possibility of retreat from the concessions made 
by Mr. Gladstone on this head in his speeches at Swansea. 
and elsewhere. There are so many Gladstonians who in- 
sist, like Mr. Arthur Arnold, as a primary article of their 
creed, on the necessity of supervising the whole Irish 
legislation and administration at Westminster, and who 
would hold the British Government to its full responsibility 
for correcting and overruling any injustice or excess that 
the local Irish Government might commit, that, as Mr. 
Morley knows, it would really be quite hopeless for his 
party to return on their steps towards the ideal which Mr. 
Gladstone and he had in their minds at the time they first 
conceived the possibility of disembarrassing the central Par- 
liament of Irish business. It is very noticeable now how 
much less stress Mr. Morley lays on this aspect of the 
Home-rule policy ;—and obviously for a very good reason. 
Every day the prospect of gaining anything in political 
force and time by the “delegation” which was at one 
time made the hinge of the whole question, diminishes. 
More and more every day the vision rises of new disputes 
between Ireland and Great Britain as to the boundaries of 
their rights and duties; and more and more we are told, 
by one wing of the Gladstonians, that the “ supremacy ” 
of the Parliament at Westminster is to be a working prin- 
ciple, and not a mere reserved right for extreme cases. 
Mr. Morley is statesman enough to appreciate the vast 
change which the encroachment of this new view makes 
in the whole discussion, and to recognise the difficulties 
in which it will involve us with Ireland if ever a 
Home-rule Bill is passed and gets into working order. 
He sees these difficulties illustrated in the most emphatic 
way in the fierce quarrels between the Parnellites and the 
Anti-Parnellites, the whole fury of these quarrels turning 
on the question whether the Anti-Parnellites are not pre- 
pared to yield more to England than the Parnellites. And 
he cannot in his own heart doubt for a moment that the 
one rock upon which every Irish Parliament and Adminis- 
tration would be in danger of splitting, is the rock of 
real or imputed subserviency to British statesmen. Now, if 
these are the acute and chronic disputes which will engage 
Ireland, they will be the acute and chronic disputes which 
will, in another form, engage Great Britain too. We shall 
be told that British authority has been defied, that British 
safety is endangered, that British justice is dragged 
through the mud, at every turn; and we shall be involved 
not only in all the miserable conflicts which divide 
Parliament now, but in a hundred others still more 
technical as well, turning upon the true construction 
of the Home-rule Act which would then be the organic 
law of the situation. Mr. Morley sees all this as 
plainly as we do, and no doubt it has subdued the tone 
of his speech quite as much as the immediate prospect of 
finding Gladstonian electorates at sixes and sevens on the 
question whether either the Parnellites or the Anti-Par- 
nellites are to be trusted. The vision of any appreciable 
relief from Irish questions, even if an Irish Home-rule Act 
should ever get itself passed (which is not at present a 
possibility of which he can entertain any very sanguine 
hope), is becoming fainter and fainter. Hence Mr. 
Morley no longer harps as he did on the expediency of 
Home-rule from a British point of view; he is compelled to 
display a Spartan kind of endurance, and, like the Lacede- 
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monian boy, to give no sign of the agony which the gnawing 
of the fox-cub under his cloak causes him, lest he should 
betray to the world the failure of his hopes. He still 
insists on the duty of giving Ireland what he maintains is 
Ireland’s absolute right, but he does so without enthusiasm 
and without gladness. If he does not admit to himself, 
as of course he does not, that bad’s the best which can 
result from this great revolutionary policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, at all events he speaks with a melancholy and a 
wistfulness that justify the Liberal Unionists, whom he 
describes as Philistine idclators, in entertaining very 
strongly the conviction that he is not only on the wrong 
side, but is beginning to be uncomfortably conscious of the 
impasse into which he and his party have found their way. 





THE LEGALITY OF STRIKES. 


HOUGH we have the greatest possible respect for the 
T opinion of so able a lawyer as Mr. Bompas, we find it 
difficult to believe that his decision in the case cf the Ply- 
mouth strikers is either sound in law or reason. “ To put 
the matter in popular language,” says the learned Recorder 
of Plymouth, “I am of opinion that a strike by the 
members of a Trade-Union for the purpose of- increasing 
their wages or altering the conditions of their employment 
is lawful, unless accompanied by violence or intimidation 
Sk whe 4 but that a strike for the purpose of compelling 
employers not to employ other persons, or to alter the terms 
of employment of such other persons, is illegal, and renders 
all persons engaged in it liable to proceedings under this 
section.” It is arguable, in a case where working men 
deliberately told their employer that they would do all in 
their power to ruin him if their demands were not granted, 
that this declaration may state the law correctly. But even 
if this is so, it would be most misleading to assume, as the 
Times appears to do, that therefore all strikes occasioned by 
the refusal of Union men to work with free-labourers are 
illegal. In the first place, there is no reason why the 
strikers should indulge in threats at all. They are free 
to work or cease to work just as they choose, and 
need give no reasons for their action. Take the case of 
the Plymouth strike. Certain men employed by a coal- 
merchant, Mr. Treleaven, refused to continue avy longer 
in his employment because he persisted in using the 
services of non-Union men. It is said that the Union 
officials threatened to ruin Mr. Treleaven’s business ; but 
this seems to have consisted in a warning that unless he 
dismissed his free-labourers, they would “ call out” their 
members. Such a warning sounds of course unpleasantly 
coercive, and was no doubt, in one sense, highly oppressive ; 
but legally it must be considered as merely the announce- 
ment of the refusal of the unionists to work beside non- 
unionists. The notice issued by the officials shows this 
clearly. It ran as follows: “Inasmuch as Mr. Treleaven 
still insists upon employing non-Union men, we, your 
officials, call upon all Union men to leave their work, 
use no violence, use no immoderate language, but 
quietly cease to work and go home.” It is true that 
this “call out” was addressed to men who, as a 
matter of fact, had not sent in the required notices; 
but the judgment was expressly not given on this ground, 
but on the broader issue. We agree that the inciting of the 
men to break their agreements was illegal ; but Mr. Bompas 
declared that, even if this wrongful act had not taken 
place, he should have come to the same decision. The real 
question at stake in the present instance was, then: Did the 
action of the men’s leaders, putting aside the breaches of con- 
tract, amount to intimidation of the kind which is declared 
illegal by the words of the Act of 1875, the statute which 
for certain purposes frees the action of the Unions from 
the operation of the ordinary law of conspiracy? The 3rd 
Section of the Act of 1875 provides that ‘‘an agreement or 
combination ...... to do or procure to be done any 
act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
between employers and workmen shall not be indictable 
as a conspiracy if such act committed by one person would 
not be punishable as a crime.” In Section 7, however, 
are to be found the following limitations :—“ Every person 
who, with a view to compel any other person to abstain 
from doing or to do any act which such other person has 
a legal right to do or to abstain from doing, wrongfully 
and without legal authority uses violence or intimidates 
such other person.....-. or injures his property, or 
persistently follows such other person about from place to 





MNO 6 acGe shall, on conviction ...... be liable 
either to pay a penalty not exceeding £20, or to be 
imprisoned” with or without hard labour. To put 
the case again,—Was the action of the Plymouth 
leaders intimidation of the kind here contemplated ? 
In our opinion, it was most emphatically not. If 
the Union officials had specifically declared that, because 
he refused to submit, they intended to ruin Mr. Tre- 
leaven in every way in their power, and to destroy 
his business, it might well be said that they had 
threatened him illegally. We take it, however, that the 
men, through their leaders, did not do this. However 
intemperate and foolish their language may have been, 
what they did in fact was to refuse to work with the free- 
labourers. “If you employ them, you will not get us to 
work for you any longer,” was the essence of what they 
said to their employer by the mouths of their leaders. It 
is true that they were aware that injury to Mr. Treleaven’s 
business would ensue from their action, but they were 
under no compulsion to take this into consideration. Such 
a resulting injury was no affair of theirs, and they were at 
perfect liberty to take advantage of it. All that they 
were bound to avoid was a‘combination to commit an 
active injury. As long as their combination was in 
fact, as well as in name, based upon an objection to 
work with non-unionists, it was perfectly innocent. Mr. 
Bompas has himself laid down this view of the law in 
most emphatic terms. “It would seem,” he says, “ that 
an intentional injury to the trade of another, just as much 
as to his personal property, can only be justified where 
there is some legal excuse for it, or where it is the necessary 
consequence of the exercise by the person causing it of his 
own right exercised for the purpose of obtaining advan- 
tages for himself.” This admission appears to us all that 
is necessary to establish the power of the Union men to 
strike on the ground that they will not work with free- 
labourers. The injury, observe, may be intentional if it is 
a necessary consequence of action which a person has a 
right to take,—such, for instance, as that of refusing to 
work in common employment with non-Union men. 
It will be said, perhaps, that to argue thus is to 
condemn the clauses in the Crimes Act punishing, or 
rather, providing a summary procedure for the punish- 
ment of, conspiracies to boycott. A moment’s reflection, 
however, will show that this is not the case. Even 
presuming boycotting to be unattended by acts of 
violence, it is a conspiracy to deprive an individual of 
debts lawfully due to him, and to withhold from him the 
possession of his property, and is therefore not sheltered 
by the principle that intentional injuries consequent on 
the exercise of individual rights, are not ordinarily to 
be restrained by the action of the Courts. The labour of 
the men he employs does not belong to the master, and 
therefore, when they withhold it from him, they are not 
committing an offence against the law. 

If we look at the matter from the point of view of the em- 
ployers, we shall see another aspect of the inconveniences 
that would arise from accepting Mr. Bompas’s view of the 
law. The shippers of a certain district combine to refuse 
employment to men who belong to a Union which has 
what they consider a very objectionable set of rules. It 
is obviously within their power to do this. One of the 
shippers has some Union men in his employment, but 
after joining the Shippers’ Alliance, he is informed by the 
committee that he must tell these men either to leave the 
Union or to give up his service. This he does, intimating 
to them at the same time, in courteous language, that if 
they do not leave the Union as he advises, they will 
assuredly be ruined. Obviously this would be within 
the shipper’s right, Yet, if Mr. Bompas’s decision is 
good, any Union man might prosecute the particular 
shipper, and the committee of the Alliance, alleging that 
they had intimidated him with a view to compel him 
to abstain from doing an act which he had a legal right to 
do,—to wit, to continue a member of his Union. If the 
Union officials intimidated, then most assuredly would the 
employers in our supposed case have intimidated. It will 
be said, perhaps, that the employers never want to force 
men not to belong to particular combinations, and that 
therefore the case we have put would not occur. That may 
be, though we doubt it; but it does not shake our convic- 
tion that, supposing Mr. Bompas to be upheld on appeal 
—a very unlikely supposition, to our minds—the law had 
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trade disputes alone as far as possible. All our sympathies 
are with the free-labourers; but at the same time we 
have no sort of right to hinder the Union men from 
refusing to work in their company. We would protect the 
free-labourers with Gatling guns if necessary, and would 
utterly refuse the Unions the right to dictate to their em- 
ployers as to whom the latter should employ. Refusing to 
work with particular men is not, however, dictation ; those 
who desire to refuse special employment must also be pro- 
tected. Lord Derby has said many wise things, but he never 
showed a greater instinct for statesmanship than when 
he declared that the duty of the public in trade disputes 
was to make a ring and see fair-play. The law should 
mercilessly put down true intimidation, whether by threats 
of injury or by actual violence, and should punish breaches 
of contract. It should, however, always be directed towards 
the protection of the individual’s freedom of action,—be 
he workman or employer, unionist or free-labourer. The 
merits of the dispute have nothing to do with the matter. 
The law must hold an even balance, and give an automatic 
protection to all citizens who need its aid. 


ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. 

NHERE are, no doubt, more gifted theologians amongst 
the clergy of England than the Archbishop-Designate 

of York, but there is hardly a more interesting public 
man amongst them, and assuredly there is none who has 
shown himself so much of a statesman. We have always 
held, and sometimes said, that if Dr. Magee had lived in 
the old times when Kings chose great ecclesiastics for their 
Ministers, Dr. Magee might well have been one of the 
ablest of those Ministers. As a theologian, we do not 
think that he always sounds the full depth of theological 
truth. His little book on the Atonement, published in 1887, 
struck us as defective in this respect; and his sermons, 
though often reaching a high standard of eloquence, 
seem sometimes to make the subjects he treats clearer 
in outline than they really are, just as certain states of the 
atmosphere give to a landscape a hardness and definiteness 
of outline which is unreal and misleading. But on political 
or semi-political subjects, the Bishop of Peterborough is 
almost always instructive, and uniformly masculine and 
distinct. He hardly knows what it is to say an undecisive 
word. The great advantage of raising him to the second 
place in the English hierarchy will be, we trust, that we 
shall gain a statesman in the House of Lords who will shed 
real hght upon all those questions in which Churchmen 
are most deeply interested, and who will have the courage, 
moreover, sometimes to speak out against the feeble and 
wishy-washy sentimentalism of clerical dreamers. We will 
not answer for it, though we wish we could answer for 
it, that the new Archbishop will not confine himself wholly 
to what are thought the proper limits of episcopal 
public speech. It has always seemed to us a mis- 
take that a Bishop should suppress himself entirely as a 
politician, only that he may offend no one whom he wishes 
to reach as a theologian or an ecclesiastic. There are 
subjects of such profound moral as well as_ political 
interest,—the political relation of Ireland to Great Britain 
is one of them,—that we would gladly hear more coherent 
attempts on the part of the Episcopal Bench to treat that 
subject from the higher point of view of its ethical and 
religious significance. And there is not a Bishop on the 
Bench so competent to reach and fascinate the mind of 
the country in relation to that subject as the Archbishop- 
Designate of York. It is very likely that he may think 
it his duty to be silent upon it, though we earnestly 
hope that he may not. But we will answer for it that if 
he made it the subject of as great a speech as that which 
he delivered against the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, there is not an orator in this country who could 
produce so great an effect on public opinion. Still, it is 
not, of course, for his purely political power, great as that 
is, that we welcome the prospect of his accession to the 
Archbishopric of York. There are many great subjects, like 
the proper mode of dealing with the cry for Disestablish- 
ment, on which no one could speak with so much effect, 
and no one with a more manly disregard to mere selfish 
motives. Not many years ago,—in December, 1887,—at 
u Diocesan Conference in Peterborough, he protested in 
the most powerful terms against advocating or refusing to 
advocate any possible reform, merely in order to avert 
or discourage the cry for Disestablishment. The object of 








any change of policy, or of any new mode of applying 
the influence of the Church to the world, and the sole 
object, should be, he held, to improve the working 
power of the Church, and to increase its beneficent action 
on the people of this country. Not for any motive of a 
lower order would he either urge a reform or resist a 
change which he would otherwise regard as a reform. 
He would concede nothing to the mere hope that by acting 
or refusing to act in a particular manner, he should take 
the wind out of the sails of the disestablishing party. 
Now, that is the sort of pusition which we earnestly wish 
to see taken up by the greater authorities of our Church, 
and we trust that in his place as Archbishop of York, Dr. 
Magee may find the means of impressing this high un- 
worldly doctrine on those who seem to be pillars of the 
political structure. 

For, little as we like the late Lord Houghton’s concep- 
tion of the true function of a Bishop as one who should 
mediate between the Church and the World, in the way 
not only of making the World a little less worldly, but of 
making the Church a little more so, we do quite hold that 
it is a very considerable part of the duty of the rulers of 
the Church to teach the world to respect the intellectual 
and spiritual influence of the Church as a force that has 
to be reckoned with, and that cannot be stifled or sup- 
pressed by either bribes or flattery. Dr. Magee seems to 
us eminently qualified to fulfil this function, and as 
the head of the Northern Province, it will be his duty to 
take a much larger part in teaching the country what the 
English Church aims at, than as Bishop of Peterborough 
he could appropriately take. For one great quality, he seems 
quite unable to adopt that unctuous and edifying tone 
which is supposed to befit clergymen, but which certainly 
does a great deal more to alienate the laity than it does, 
if it does anything, to please the clergy. That exudation 
of oleaginous benediction which seems to be a mannerism 
with so many of the Episcopal Bench, is not at all in his 
way. He is nothing if not manly. And manliness is a 
quality which makes a good deal more impression on the 
laity than even higher qualities make without it. The offence 
he has sometimes given in explaining his attitude towards 
the cause of Temperance, is an admirable illustration of 
this side of his mind. And to us it seems that whatever 
he has lost by his plain speaking in clerical circles, he has 
more than gained among those who suspect mannerism 
and abhor gush. An Archbishop who notoriously prefers 
liberty to leading-strings, even though the leading-strings 
are intended to keep the weak man from falling into 
temptation which he must, if he is to be effectually saved, 
learn boldly and habitually to resist, will be a sign to the 
British nation that Anglicanism is not feeble and fussy, 
but knows how to face the problems of life with as wise a 
determination to teach men to be strong, as it displays in 
ee suffering, or in counselling and guiding the 
weak. 





LORD GRIMTHORPE ON THE LINCOLN 
JUDGMENT. 


J have had three pronouncements lately on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s judgment in the 
Lincolu case, which may serve as so many drops of 
acid to prevent the general chorus of praise from 
growing monotonous. The tartest of the three, we 
needly hardly say, comes from Lord Grimthorpe. This 
eminent ecclesiastic has been dowered with a test which 
admits of universal application to all legal decisions. Are 
they what he would have given himself? Then they are 
right. Are they what he would not have given himself ? 
Then they are wrong. He is absolutely free from 
that paralysing disease, the ability to see more than 
one side of a question. And Providence has been 
exceptionally kind to him in another way. His com- 
fortable conviction of his own wisdom is supplemented 
by a still more exhilarating belief in the folly of others. 
Lord Grimthorpe is never guilty of such weak phrases 
as, “ No doubt there is something to be said for that 
view;” or, “I do not deny that my opponent’s con- 
tention is plausible;” or, “Up to a certain point I 
can go along with my adversary.” His version of these 
sentences would be their direct contrary. “The other 
side has not a leg to stand on;” or, “My opponent’s 
situation is not even technically defensible ;” or, “ We part 
company from the moment that the issue is stated.” Lord 
Grimthorpe has but one description for an argument he does 
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not like: Premisses—false ; conclusion—false; process by 
which conclusion is reached—illicit. Still, there are degrees 
of pleasure even with him, and delightful as he finds it to 
criticise the judgments of a Court the authority of which he 
admits, itis more delightful still to criticise the judgments 
of a Court to which he will allow no authority at all. Per- 
haps, however, we are wrong in assuming that this is his 
attitude towards the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Court. He 
does seem to allow it some authority, because he says that 
the Archbishop “fills actually a smaller position” than Lord 
Penzance. We recommend this view to those who contend 
that the Public Worship Regulation Act made no change in 
the character of the Dean of Arches. From being the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s “ Official Principal,” he has become 
his superior. That may be a very much pleasanter position 
for Lord Penzance than the position held by his prede- 
cessors, but the two are certainly not identical. 

Lord Grimthorpe hardly knows which to despise most, 
the Archbishop or the “ weak-kneed people” who, though 
they are disappointed with his decisions, go about uttering 
“foolish platitudes inviting us to accept them.” He does 
not want peace; on the contrary, when any one speaks 
to him thereof, he makes him ready to battle. He 
does not admit that the state of things in which 
Privy Council decrees and Public Worship Regulation 
Acts have landed us presents any difficulty. There was a 
proper Court and proper judgments, and all the clergy 
had to do was to obey them. That the Court was one 
which a Royal Commission has declared to be quite 
unsuited to the work it has to do, and whose juris- 
diction is repudiated by a large part of those with whose 
acts it is concerned, does not seem to him to be worth a 
thought. In this, no doubt, he is quite consistent. His 
interest in the Established Church is a strictly qualified 
interest. It must be a Church precisely suited to him. 
If he cannot have that, we believe that we are right in 
saying that he would rather have none at all. The only 
merit he will allow to the Archbishop’s judgment is, that 
it “does more than anything or anybody else could have 
done, by all the talking or writing possible, to open sleepy 
eyes to the fact that spiritual law-interpreting proceeds 
on entirely different principles from those established by 
the law and Constitution of England.” Lord Grimthorpe 
claims for the Judicial Committee a great deal more than 
it has ever claimed for itself. The principles of interpreta- 
tion it has followed in its judgments in some two or three 
cases, are part, it seems, of the Constitution of England. 
They are to be found, we suppose, in the Bill of Rights or 
in Magna Charta. Lord Grimthorpe does not explain why 
this extraordinary sanctity should attach to the decisions 
of the Judicial Committee more than to those of the Court 
of Chancery. Why, for example, have Lord Eldon’s 
decisions, which undoubtedly embodied the best equity 
law of their time, been in any way departed from by later 
Judges? We have always supposed that one conspicuous 
merit of the English legal system was the way in which it 
enabled Judges to modify and adapt the law as laid down 
by their predecessors. But if every judgment of a 
final Court is to be treated as part of the Constitution 
of England, how is this process to go on? The elasticity 
of Judge-made law will have come to an end just when 
the production of new statutes has become difficult. 
The mind of the Judicial Committee is to be absolutely 


closed against new information as to the facts on which | 


particular judgments rest. 
be known about the history of the sixteenth century than 
was known twenty years ago, is a matter of no moment, 
for the view of that history which was then adopted by 
the Court is a part of the Constitution of England. We 
are surprised that, taking the view he does of the preroga- 
tive of the Court, Lord Grimthorpe says nothing about 
the appeal that the Church Association are about to make 
toit. Canit be that he distrusts the tribunal whose praises 
he is singing, that he fears it may not be as proof against 
new light and new facts as he loves to think it? Lord 
Grimthorpe ought to have lived in a happier and better 
age, under the law of the Medes and Persians, “ which 
altereth not.” 

Considering that the Protestant Churchmen’s Alliance 
have Lord Grimthorpe for their Chairman, they scarcely 
rise to the level of their privileges. The report of the 
committee appointed to report on the judgment approaches 
the consideration of it ‘with the utmost possible respect 
for his Grace’s person, learning, and office.” It is obvious 
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that their Chairman has no respect for either of the last 
two. The whole of his address is meant to belittle the 
learning of the judgment ; and as to the Archbishop’s office, 
it is inferior to that of the Dean of Arches. Next, the 
committee declare their thankfulness for certain parts of 
the judgment ; but as Lord Grimthorpe is at great pains to 
show that the Archbishop condemns one practice and 
sanctions another without any principle beyond the con- 
venience of reaching a conclusion which he wishes 
to arrive at, they can hardly hope to carry - their 
Chairman with them on this head either. No doubt 
when they get to the points on which they dislike the 
| judgment, there is more room for agreement. In word, 
indeed, they share the Archbishop’s desire for peace; 
but in fact they follow Lord Grimthorpe in preferring 
war. The judgment, they say, “tolerates in divine 
worship party symbols.” Their definition of a party 
symbol evidently is a symbol of a party which is not their 
party. The eastward position is a party symbol, but the 
southward position is not. But if the eastward position is 
valued by one party in the Church for the sake of a par- 
ticular meaning it is supposed to convey, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the southward position is valued by another 
party for the sake of a particular meaning it is supposed to 
convey. Nodoubt if the Churchmen’s Protestant Alliance 
can show that this meaning is not allowed to be taught 
or held in the Church of England, they will have proved not 
merely that the eastward position, like the southward, is a 
party symbol, but that, unlike the southward position, it is 
a forbidden party symbol. In view of the case of “ Shep- 
hard v. Bennett,” they will find this last rather a hard 
point to make good. The last hole the committee pick in 
the judgment is, that it assails the Protestant faith, the 
Royal supremacy, and the freedom of the British subject. 
This is terrible news, alike for Scottish Churchmen and for 
English Dissenters. The Presbyterians in one country 
and the Congregationalists in the other are neither Pro- 
testants nor freemen, since both alike repudiate the 
Royal supremacy and the 37th Article, to which it is 
chiefly owing that we are neither Papists nor slaves. 
High Churchmen have often been accused of “ un- 
churching” the Presbyterian Kirk. It has been left 
for Lord Grimthorpe and his friends to deprive them 
alike of their faith and their freedom. Who would have 
thought, for example, that the late Dr. Cumming was 
really a Papist, or that Mr. Spurgeon does not dare call 
his soul hisown? Yet if the great bulwark alike of the 
Protestant faith and of British freedom is the Royal 
supremacy, as set forth in the 37th Article, to what other 
conclusion can we come ? 

Of the three documents to which we referred at the 
opening of this article, the one that pleases us most is the 
third, the letter from the Secretary of the Church Associa- 
tion to a member who entertained some doubts as to the 
wisdom of appealing to the Privy Council. There is no 
nonsense about this letter, no playing at deference to the 
Archbishop’s person, or learning, or office. The Church 
Association, the Secretary says, never expected anything 
better from the Archbishop. The only reason for playing 
at having the cause heard by him is, that his findings 
would be subject to revision “by a competent tribunal.” 
“Tt was with a view to get behind him that we consented. 
to go before him.” In fact, the language of the Secretary 
about the Archbishop is not unlike that of an Irish 
Nationalist newspaper about a “‘ Removeable.” When this 
| steam has been thrown off, however, there comes a 
| passage which is rather more promising as regards 
| eventual peace. If the Archbishop’s judgment is affirmed 
| by the Privy Council, the Church Association will ap- 
| parently submit without any more demur. This at least 
seems to follow from the Secretary’s argument that it 
is better that the Archbishop’s judgment should le 
endorsed by the Privy Council than that things should 
remain as they are. The Association would rather have 
Ritualisin “ tolerated by law than against law.” As this 
is precisely the position for which we have been for years 
contending, we can find no fault with it. Our only regret 
is, that the Church Association could not discover a shorter 
way to this legal toleration than the very circuitous one 
they have adopted. Still, long as the road has been, we 
hope and believe that we are now near the end of it, and in 
that case we shall be too glad to find ourselves in enjoy- 
ment of the legal toleration of ritual, to quarrel with the 
means by which it has been brought about. 
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MR. PRICE HUGHES ON THE “ NONCONFORMIST 
CONSCIENCE.” 

JE publish elsewhere a letter from the Rev. Hugh 

' Price Hughes, in which he shows himself very sensi- 
tive to the remarks which we made on the Nonconformist 
conscience on January 3rd. But first he repels with some 
indignation the notion that he shares in any way the Non- 
conformist bias in favour of the policy of Disestablishment. 
We are very glad to hear it, and, of course, own at once that 
on that head we were in his case mistaken. But why he 
should say that, in attributing to him that bias, we have 
ascribed to Kim “ discreditable motives,” we are at a loss to 
conceive. Weall have our bias, and all of us, no doubt more 
or less successfully (often less rather than more), try to 
make allowance for the bias we feel in favour of one states- 
man and one policy, and against another statesman and 
another policy. Like every other honest thinker, we recog- 
nise to the full that there is such a bias in our own mind, 
and we do what we can, in considering the attitude of our 
opponents, to take account of that bias and to discount it. 
As for considering it “discreditable” to impute such a 
bias to any one, we should as soon think it discreditable to 
impute to him that he sees a stick in the water as it is dis- 
placed by refraction instead of where it really is, or a star 
in the heavens in a false position in consequence of the 
special error which astronomers call parallax. 

For the rest, we cannot say that we understand clearly 
the nature of Mr. Price Hughes’s answer to our remarks. 
What we were trying to account for was the indifference 
of what has been called the ‘“‘ Nonconformist conscience ” 
to “ Boycotting” and the “ Plan of Campaign,” when it 
shows itself so thoroughly sensitive to the private vice of 
the man who started the systematic wickedness of “ Boy- 
cotting,” and of the men who justify the dishonesty of 
the “ Plan of Campaign.” ‘To us the one seems a public 
sin for which all who palliate the proceedings cf Parnellites 
and Anti-Parnellites alike are more or less directly re- 
sponsible ; while the other is a private sin for which they 
are not even indirectly responsible, except so far as any 
glorification accruing to the policy of the party may tend 
to lower the general indignation with which the private 
sins of its leader are regarded. But whatever indirect 
effect in condoning Mr. Parnell’s private conduct the 
recognition of him as leader of the Irish Party might have 
had, that recognition of him has had for many years past 
ten times as much effect, and ten times as direct an effect, 
in condoning his original exhortation to treat as social 
lepers all who took a farm from which another Irishman 
had been evicted. And this exhortation seems to us a 
sin of the most heinous character, as well as of the most dis- 
tinctly public and confessed responsibility. Why the Non- 
conformist conscience revolts so vigorously from the one, 
and has nothing but excuses and palliations for the other, 
we cannot in any degree understand. We attempted to 
account for it by assuming a strong unconscious bias 
towards Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship, in which _ it 
appears, at least as regards the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
we were mistaken. Well, that only leaves the problem as 
insoluble as before. It remains, nevertheless, true that Mr. 
Price Hughes thought it quite right two months ago to up- 
hold the leader of the Irish Party, in spite of Mr. Parnell’s 
having committed what we hold to be one of the gravest 
sins which a public man can commit by doing all in his 
power to dissolve the mutual trust and mutual good-will 
on which all the social virtues depend, and thus promoting 
a great access of ordinary crime, though our correspondent 
was at once revolted by Mr. Parnell’s commission of a very 
different class of personal sins with which his public policy 
was in no sense bound up. If the present writer, who 
loathes both kinds of sin, could be forced deliberately to 
‘choose between the sin of responsibility for Mr. Parnell’s 
boycotting or moral leper speech, and his proceedings 
as disclosed in the Divorce Court, he literally could not say 
which involved the deeper guilt. Mr. Price Hughes says 
that we know in our hearts that the Nonconformist Home- 
rulers wish to prevent the crimes which have resulted from 
“ Boycotting ” and the “ Plan of Campaign” as much as we 
do. Weknow nothing of the sort. We do not for a moment 
suppose that Mr. Price Hughes or any of his colleagues 
approve boycotting or conspiracy to defraud, in themselves, 
much less the wickedness which is the consequence of both 
practices; but we do say that they never denounce them, 
that all they say of them is by way of palliation, that Mr. 
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Price Hughes himself speaks of them as the incidents of a 
revolution which are in some sense inseparable from the revo- 
lution itself, and therefore, though painful and regrettable, 
more or less unavoidable. We deny this in the most abso- 
lute manner, and assert that Home-rule would have had a 
much better chance of having been accepted by this time in 
England, if Mr. Gladstone and his Nonconformist allies, 
while supporting Home-rule, had declared internecine war 
on all the wicked and detestable practices by which the 
Home-rule policy has been defiled. Mr. Price Hughes 
knows as well as we do that his Irish allies,—not only Mr. 
Parnell but the Anti-Parnellites,—have combined to eulc- 
gise these practices, and have boasted that Ireland has 
gained more from boycotting than from all the other modes 
of recommending Home-rule put together. This fact, we 
assert, renders those religious Englishmen who support 
the National League and its leaders, directly responsible for 
the policy pursued, unless they earnestly and emphatically 
condemn and disavow this part of the policy of their allies, 
—not less earnestly and emphatically, or rather a great 
deal more earnestly and emphatically, than they condemn 
and disavow the private vices of the leader with responsi- 
bility for which they can by no means be saddled, since 
they have never in any sense lent their countenance to 
his private career. We do not quarrel with Mr. Price 
Hughes for saying what he evidently believes,—that 
Home-rule would extinguish agrarian crime in Ireland, 
and is the only thing that would extinguish it. That 
appears to us an amiable superstition of which there is not 
an iota of evidence. But be it ever so true, that does not make 
it a bit less immoral to palliate and condone the doing evil, 
—and very grave and deep evil,—in order that good may 
come of it. It is childish, it is contrary to all the evidence 
of reason, to say that in a country which is as free as 
England or Scotland or Wales to agitate for Home-rule, 
there is no chance of propagating the cause of Home-rule 
without defiance of the law. There is not only no analogy 
between the case of Ireland and the case of Italy before 
1866, but, on the contrary, Ireland is already greatly 
over-represented in the Parliament at Westminster, and 
is already a great deal more powerful there, even in pro- 
portion to that over-representation, than any other part 
of the United Kingdom. Conservative and Liberal 
Administrations alike compete for the privilege of giving 
Ireland more popular agrarian laws, and more favourable 
consideration as regards State help to her industries, 
than any area of the same extent in Europe. What 
Mr. Price Hughes calls “ Coercion,” is, in our opinion, the 
most moderate and reasonable of all guarantees for the 
personal and political liberty of Irishmen; but be that as 
it may, even Mr. Price Hughes cannot contend that 
denunciations of the Government, denunciations of Dublin 
Castle, denunciations occasionally of the Land Court, de- 
nunciations of all the departments of the Irish Government, 
and more especially denunciations of Mr. Balfour, are less 
freely permitted in Ireland than similar denunciations 
in any other European State, or that the liberty so granted 
is not lavishly used. And that being so, the comparison 
which he drew between the crimes committed in revolu- 
tionary Italy and the crimes committed in revolutionary 
Ireland, is a comparison which, however innocently 
intended, simply misleads those to whom it is addressed. 
We come back to our old point, that Mr. Price Hughes 
has not suggested the least vestige of an explanation of 
the eccentricities of what has been termed the “ Noncon- 
formist conscience.” We can quite understand, though we 
cannot at all share his view of Home-rule. We cannot 
understand, and we wholly repudiate and condemn, his in- 
difference to Mr. Parnell’s responsibility for “ Boycotting,” 
and Mr. Dillon’s and Mr. O’Brien’s for the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” in one who is so sensitive to the ignominy of being 
thought to countenance Mr. Parnell’s private sins. When 
he and his friends press on Mr. Gladstone to separate 
himself as decisively and publicly from all condonation 
of the public sinfulness of his allies, as they have pressed 
upon him to separate himself from all condonation of 
their private sins, then, and not till then, we will believe 
that he wishes to prevent the outrages in Ireland which 
result from “ Boycotting” and the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
as much as we do. It matters not a farthing whether 
Home-rule would extinguish these outrages or not. Let 
it be granted, for the sake of argument, that it would. 
None the less Home-rule gained by a systematic breach of 
the law of charity and of the law of honesty, could hardly be 
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reasonably expected to put an end to those breaches of the 
law of charity and the law of honesty. Yet here are their 
close Irish allies exulting in these systematic breaches 
of the law of charity and the law of honesty, while Mr. 
Price Hughes and his friends only drop silent (very silent) 
tears over the alloy which they find in combination with 
the pure gold of Irish liberty. 





A PHYSICAL UNION WITH IRELAND. 


HE notion of a tunnel between the coasts of Ireland 
and Scotland is just now attracting a great deal of 
attention in Belfast. During the autumn, a large and 
enthusiastic meeting was convened by the Mayor and 
other influential persons to discuss the proposal, and a 
committee to investigate the various schemes put forward 
by the engineers was appointed. That the appointment of 
this committee of investigation did not, as sometimes 
happens, dismiss the whole subject to oblivion, may be seen 
from the reports of the long and interesting discussion which 
took place some ten days ago at the meeting of the Bel- 
fast Natural History and Philosophical Society. The pro- 
ceedings drew a large audience, and it is quite evident that, 
whether the construction of a tunnel is feasible or not, 
the idea has, as the Americans say, “‘ caught on” in Ulster. 
Before we say anything as to the chances of a tunnel 
being actually made, we must express our entire agreement 
with the people of Belfast and the North in their desire to 
be physically connected with Great Britain. The construc- 
tion of a railway under the Channel would be the very best 
possible guarantee for the maintenance of the Union and 
the continued integrity of the United Kingdom. Through- 
carriages from London to Belfast and Dublin would be for 
the ordinary man a symbol of the necessity for preserving 
the Union, and would afford just the argument needed 
to convince him that Ireland is not a separate nation re- 
quiring a separate Parliament. A tunnel would, however, 
do more than render the Union indefeasible. It would 
tend to produce that incorporation of Ireland and Great 
Britain which all far-seeing men desire to accomplish. At 
the present time, the chief problem which is presented to 
the Anglo-Saxon race is the permanent reconciliation of 
the Irish through a peaceful process of absorption and 
assimilation. This moral incorporation would be immensely 
helped by the physical union produced by a tunnel. The 
free flow of population between the two countries produced 
by a junction of their railway systems, would tend to raise 
wages in Ireland, and would offer to the Irishman the 
same chances of bettering himself that are offered to the 
Scotchman or Welshman. It will be said that the con- 
nection by sea does all that a tunnel could do; but this is 
not the case. Apart from the fear of storm and sea-sickness, 
a severe imaginative check is imposed by the idea of a 
sea-voyage. When a man knows that if he takes a seat in 
a railway-carriage, and only sits there quietly, he will ulti- 
mately find himself in London, he feels much more tempted 
to take his journey than when he has got to face a voyage 
of four or five hours’ duration. The trouble of embarking 
and disembarking, however well managed, must be more 
tiresome and difficult than a through-journey. Again, a 
tunnel would immensely increase the rapidity of travelling. 
If we measure by time rather than by distance, Dublin and 
Belfast would be put very much nearer to England than 
they are at present. Instead of Ireland being, at the 
quickest, two hours away from the nearest parts of 
Scotland, she would be separated from them by only 
half-an-hour. Perhaps the most convincing method of 
considering the question is to look at it in the small. 
The Isle of Achill stands to Ireland something in the 
relation that Ireland occupies towards Great Britain. The 
people of Achill are poor and needy, and are liable to 
periodic outbreaks of distress, and the island is separated 
from the mainland by a narrow strip of water. The best 
remedy for the ills of Achill, it was agreed on all hands, was 
to build a bridge between it and the Irish coast. It is true 
that the Sound of Achill is very quickly and easily crossed, 
and that there are plenty of boats; but, nevertheless, the 
first need was a physical connection with the mainland. 
That connection has now been made by a bridge, and if 
we are not mistaken, one of the new light railways is to be 
brought into requisition to complete the cure. Just in the 
same way, Ireland needs to have a bridge built, either 
above or below water, which will put her into physical 
connection with Great Britain. 








But though we can show that political and material 
benefits would flow from the construction of a tunnel, it 
does not follow that it would pay. Even taking the lowest 
possible estimate of cost, it is asserted that the traffic, great 
as it would be between England and Ireland, would not in 
itself be remunerative. This fact is, indeed, set forth by the 


advocates of the scheme. Without wishing to represent 
them as not sanguine enough, we think, however, that they 
have forgotten one important result of the construction of 
a tunnel between Scotland and the North of Ireland. If 
you could run through-carriages from London to Belfast, 
you could also run them from London to Galway or 
Queenstown. In this way the journey between England 
and America might be greatly shortened. At present, 
people wishing to get from London to New York generally 
ship at Liverpool, preferring the extra ten or twelve hours 
on board to the getting in and out of the Holyhead and 
Kingstown routes. Suppose, however, they could get 
through-carriages to Queenstown, and could then count 
upon only a five days’ passage to New York, the tunnel 
would monopolise the passenger and mail service to America. 
The tunnel would pay just as the St. Gothard pays, not 
because it connects Lombardy with Switzerland, but 
because it is a link in the quickest through-route between 
one part of Europe and another. The Irish tunnel would not 
merely connect Great Britain and Ireland, but would be a 
link in the chain of rapid communication between Europe 
and America. But even if it would not pay, it would be 
worth making. We dislike, as a rule, the bestowal of 
Government aid upon commercial undertakings, and hold 
in the abstract that the railway which will not pay had 
better not be built. The present case is, however, an ex- 
ception. If by guaranteeing the interest on ten millions 
at 2? per cent. for twenty-five years the tunnel could be 
made, we hold that it should be guaranteed, the effect 
upon Ireland more than justifying the risk. Even if 
the Government were forced to pay the full sum every 
year, the country would benefit by the change from every 
point of view. 

Though we feel no doubt about the advantages that 
would flow from the construction of a tunnel, we are some- 
what less confident about the possibility of carrying out 
any of the plans which have yet been propounded. These 
fall under two heads. First, there is the obvious scheme 
for making the connection between a point near the Giant’s 
Causeway and the Mull of Cantire. The channel between 
the two islands is there only fourteen miles wide—the 
Mull of Cantire looks to a traveller up the Antrim coast 
as if it were only another Irish headland—and therefore 
the work of tunnelling would be comparatively easy. Un- 
fortunately, however, when you land on the Mull of Can- 
tire you are a hundred miles from anywhere; and in order 
to make a connection with the nearest railway, a new line 
of considerable length would have to be made. To reach 
any of the great centres of trade and commerce, an 
enormous détour would be unavoidable. If a tunnel 
can be made anywhere else, it should obviously not 
be made from the neighbourhood of the Causeway tv 
the Mull of Cantire. ‘This being so, it is necessary 
to consider the possibility of utilising other routes. 
The next narrowest sea-strip is that between the head- 
lands enclosing the entrance to Belfast Lough and the 
Wigtonshire coast, where the channel averages some twenty- 
two miles broad. There are three schemes for making 
the connection here. We shall, however, only deal with 
one of them, that which proposes to follow a line drawn 
from Whitehead to Portpatrick. The advantages it claims 
are many and striking. To begin with, it would cut down the 
journey from London to Belfast to ten hours, and make Glas- 
gow only three, and Manchester only seven hours’ journey 
from Belfast. A glance at a map will show the convenience 
of the line. Speaking roughly, Portpatrick is opposite 
Carlisle, and not more than a hundred miles distant, and 
therefore a tunnel, with its English, or rather Scotch 
mouth there, would put Ireland into easy communication 
with the whole of England. The Whitehead and Port- 


-patrick Tunnel would have to be twenty-seven miles long 


—twenty-three and a half miles for the under-sea portion, 
and three and a halt miles for the approaches. The greatest 
depth of sea-bottom is 650 ft. The advocates of the 
scheme assert that the strata to be penetrated offer no 
difficulties; but it has been alleged by its opponents 
that the red marl which is believed to form the sea-floor, 
is intersected by basaltic dykes which render it porous 
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and untrustworthy. If this should prove true, the 
construction of the tunnel here would of course be im- 
possible. These matters are, however, capable of investi- 
gation. Either by driving a small experimental tunnel, or 
by dredging, a fairly accurate notion of the sea-bottom can 
be arrived at. The necessity for more information is, 
indeed, obvious in regard to the whole scheme. Till the 
engineers’ designs have been submitted to careful examina- 
tion by experts, the proposal will not get beyond the region 
of speculation. If, therefore, the people of Belfast really 
wish, as we believe they do, to have a tunnel constructed, 
they should undertake a thorough investigation into the 
question. If they put forward a definite and practical 
scheme, they will greatly assist those persons in England 
who are friendly to the proposal. 

Before leaving the subject of the Irish tunnel, we must 
mention the exceedingly ingenious scheme for “a sub- 
merged bridge” which has been suggested by Mr. Maxton, 
of Belfast. His plan is to construct a tubular bridge of 
steel containing a roadway, and to sink this vast tube 
60 ft. below the level of the sea. It would, as we under- 
stand, rest, or rather float, upon the water, and be kept in 
position by chains or anchors attached to the floor of the 
sea. The tube, which, it should be mentioned, would have 
for safety an outer and an inner skin of steel, would be made 
in sections 400 ft. long, and at every 500 ft. there would 
be water-tight doors, to be used in case of emergency. 
Another guarantee for safety would be an arrangement by 
which, in case of an inrush of water, the train would be 
forced out of the tube,—we suppose by the air driven along 
in front of the water. Whether this is a mere dream, or 
has any element of practicability in it, we cannot say; but 
at any rate it is exceedingly ingenious. Upon this, as, 
indeed, upon the whole matter, we should like, however, 
to hear the opinions of the experts. The engineers all 
assure us that there would be no difficulty in tunnelling 
under the English Channel. But if this is so, what 
obstacle is there to a successful Irish tunnel? Does the 
presence of chalk in one instance and not in the other 
alter the whole problem ? 





FIRESIDE POLITICS. 

O Sir William Harcourt belongs the honour of having 
first broken the silence that seemed to have settled 

upon the leaders of the Opposition, together with the 
lowering darkness that has lately overclouded their political 
outlook. Their silence can hardly have been a matter of 
surprise to any one,—for what, indeed, has there been left 
for them to say *—but nevertheless it has been judged 
necessary that the convenient constituent should seek from 
the recluse of Malwood some explanation of this unwonted 
quietude, and obtain from him the valuable information 
that he, for his part, is fully occupied in the seasonable 
contemplation of his own fireside. He remarks also that, 
seeing that his opponents invariably scold him when he does 
speak, he cannot understand why they should scold him for 
not speaking : a curious instance of his tendency to confound 
friends with foes, for while it is true that his opponents take 
exception to nearly everything that he does say, the anxiety 
to hear his voice at all is strictly limited to his attached 
followers. However that may be, had we ourselves 
been anxious to listen to Sir William Harcourt’s utterances, 
we certainly should not have asked the three questions 
which he took upon himself to answer in the letter which 
he lately addressed to his correspondent at Derby. As to 
the first, we have daily been rejoiced to read in the news- 
papers that Mr. Gladstone’s health was never better or 
more robust than it is now, and Sir William Harcourt’s 
testimony to that effect hardly adds weight to what we 
have already learnt. As regards Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment from public life, the only statement that we re- 
member having seen on the subject was the one made by 
Mr. Gladstone himself, to the effect that under certain 
contingencies he should feel it his duty to so retire. Again 
we hardly needed Sir William Harcourt’s letter to assure 
us that Mr. Gladstone would do nothing of the kind. And 
finally, as regards the position of Mr. Gladstone’s followers, 
we were perfectly aware that they had no alternative course 
to propose to that pursued by their chief, and can only 
trust that Sir William Harcourt’s constituents will be as 
well satisfied with his answer as weare. Mr. Gladstone, we 
know, is still waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for something to 
turn up; and in the meantime, Sir William Harcourt, 


| for himself and party, vows and declares that “never, 


never, will they desert Mr. Micawber.” Most reassuring, 
too, is the news that Mr. Gladstone’s “colleagues and 
party were never more resolute or keen to support him.” 
As the former gentleman seems to have made up his mind 
to do nothing at all, the latter cannot do better than help 
him to do it. Their energies and enthusiasm will not 
often have been so well employed as in assisting at that 





harmless and innocent task. Sir William Harcourt’s con- 
tribution to it would seem to be indicated by his resolution 
to continue the cultivation of his own fireside: a wise, 
prudent, and philosophical resolve upon his part that 
enlists our warmest sympathies, for not only is the practice 
a seasonable one, as he himself says, for the time of year, 
but it is also one that is productive of the greatest comfort 
and consolation to those who suffer from the coldness and 
indifference of the outside world. When friends prove 
unkind and allies unfaithful, when the cold, stern facts of 
life confront one at every turn and refuse to be overlooked, 
when the bright, warm hopes of yesterday are quenched 
by the chilly despair of the morrow, there is no refuge 
like the fireside, no better consolation than the sense of 
physical warmth derived from it, and no greater comfort 
than watching the fantastic shapes of flame and fuel, and 
conjuring them into glowing promises for the future. 
Seeing faces in the fire is an amusement that is not con- 
fined to childhood only; at any rate, many children of 
very mature growth have confessed to finding pleasure in 
it, and Sir William Harcourt may well be excused for 
following their example. But we cannot help wondering 
what faces he will see, or what shadows will be thrown 
upon the walls of Malwood. Under the influence of that 
powerful imagination, the flickering flames and red-hot 
cavernous depths may take so many strange shapes. Per- 
haps he will see the semblance of the old Liberal Party as 
it once lived. Should that phantom become unbearable, 
it only needs an application of the poker, and, behold! the 
structure falls, and changes into the form of the Parnellite 
alliance. The shapes that represent his revered leader and 
Mr. Parnell burn side by side in friendly fashion, and, 
dominating the whole, he sees the clear, bright flame, 
the burning light, the brilliant intellect of the Member 
for Derby. With what exultant pleasure will he not mark 
how the other dancing flames are swallowed up in that 
central one that grows and swells by absorbing all the rest, 
until the whole room seems filled with its fantastic antics ; 
and how strange will be the reflections that it throws upon 
its surroundings, or forces upon the mind of the great 
statesman who watches and ponders! Even as he watches, 
the vision changes and is lost; the foundations crumble 
and sink; with a dismal crash the sides of the fire fall 
together in one dark and dismal ruin, and, after a wild 
leap or two, the brilliant flame disappears, quenched and 
smothered in the thick, black smoke that usurps its place. 
And here it is that we see the beauty of fireside musings 
and fireside dreams, for it only needs a vivid imagination, 
and the co-operation of the fire-irons, to reconstruct 
their fallen fabric, and provide for their continuance in 
the same pleasant strain in which they were begun. 
The exuberant fancy of the Member for Derby, warmed 
by the genial glow of his own fire, may well be equal 
to a task which does not seem to be too much for 
the more cool and prosaic eloquence of his colleague at 
Newcastle. When even Mr. Morley is able to indulge 
in rather darkling dreams, surrounded by the chilly atmo- 
sphere of a public platform, Sir William Harcourt may 
surely forget uncomfortable realities in the pleasant shelter 
of his own retreat. Indeed, no one among Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers is better fitted to pursue the fireside or Glad- 
stonian policy, the policy of seeing things as they should 
be, and never as they actually are. Like the dwellers in 
the cave that the Greek philosopher described, they never 
see the actual figures and facts of life upon which they 
resolutely turn their backs, but only the dim shadows 
that the fire casts upon the wall,—shadows which their 
imaginations turn and twist into any shapes that their 
fantasy or desire may suggest. Home-rule to them is not 
an empty dream, a shadow thrown by ignoble ambition 
and darkened by crime and fraud, but a real and sub- 
stantial national aspiration upon which they build the 
structure of their future policy. They will not, or they 
cannot, see the separate figures that fight and endeavour 
to pull each other down; but out of the blurred shadow 





cast by that struggling mass of individual hates and 
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ambitions, they construct a living reality, and call it 
the Irish Party. The Union of Hearts that they love 
to contemplate is a wondrous shape, compounded of 
a hundred jarring elements; but they know not, or 
they care not, in the least what its component parts may 
be,—indeed, they will throw into it the shadow of the 
“Nonconformist conscience,” and still protest that the 
whole is one and indivisible. What they wish, they believe, 
or at least they try to persuade the world that they believe ; 
and as shadows are more easily manipulated than facts, 
they have met, on the whole, with pretty fair success. In 
an exercise of this kind, the robust imagination of Sir 
William Harcourt should take great delight; and we have 
no doubt but that he will, in the privacy of his country 
retreat, entirely succeed in blotting out the past, changing 
the aspect of the present, and building up for himself the 
hope of a glorious future. ‘‘ What shadows we are,” cries the 
orator, “and what shadows we pursue.” One could not call 
the substantial person of the right honourable gentleman a 
shadow ; but that he pursues shadows, talks of them, feeds 
upon them, and endeavours to believe in them, is undeniable. 
We sincerely wish him all the joy and comfort that a 
fireside can afford, and trust that he may see in the 
glowing embers the happiest auguries for the future that 
his fancy can dictate ; but at the same time we would offer 
him a word of warning. The fireside is a comforting 
place wherein to sit and muse, but a dangerous one for 
those who fall asleep. For want of fuel, the fire fails and 
dies, and the unconscious sleeper prepares for himself a 
cold awakening. The grate that once contained those 
glowing shapes, that gave such golden promises, is dark 
and chill, filled with burnt-out cinders and sordid ashes ; 
the bright dreams have long ago departed up the chimney 
in empty smoke ; and the stark and stiffened imagination, 
starved by the cold, refuses to aid the hapless sleeper, who 
once more finds himself face to face with the chill reality 
of discomfort. Being left out in the cold is a predicament 
to which Mr. Gladstone’s party is doubtless well accus- 
tomed, but habit has not succeeded in making it any more 
agreeable to them. 

We might also express a hope that the next time Sir 
William Harcourt emerges from his retreat, he will have 
something better to do than correct Unionist fictions-for 
the invention of which Unionists are not responsible. In- 
deed, they savour far more of Separatist anxiety as to the 
future of a party which must seem to the rank and file to 
be fast sickening, even unto death. As to his own position 
at the present moment, no one seriously imagined that it 
was that of Achilles sulking in his tent. Even though he 
may be cast in the same heroic mould, we do not fancy 
that his presence or his absence could do much to help his 
friends in their present straits ; and we are quite convinced 
that private pique, by itself, would never be sufficient to 
keep Sir William Harcourt in the background. 








CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


O* all the months in the year, perhaps the month of 

January is the most dear to the heart of childhood, the 
most productive of rapturous pleasures and joys that are 
never put within its reach at any other season. Hardly have 
they forgotten the kindly presence of Santa Claus and the 
wealth of long-desired treasures that he brings in his train, 
hardly have they recovered from the sometimes disastrous 
effects of the Christmas dinner, when they find themselves 
embarked upon a New Year filled with the wildest delights of 
dissipation, with pantomimes, with circuses, with Christmas- 
trees and children’s parties. A taste for these entertainments, 
like an appetite for jam-tarts and plum-cake, does not 
survive a certain age, and however much they may delight 
the minds of infancy, they are generally a source of very 
mixed pleasure to the elders who provide them; but of all 
these winter amusements, the children’s party is the one 
that probably strikes the greatest dismay into the heart of 
the unhappy father of a family, and fills him with the most 
gloomy forebodings. Still, it is his lot to submit in 
this, as in everything else; to see his house turned upside- 
dewn for the reception of his small guests; to hire Punch- 
and-Judies, conjurers, and musicians for their benefit; and 
then, if he be wise, to flee away and hide himself until the 
visitation is past. Nevertheless, to an observer who is less 
nearly interested in these proceedings, who is neither called 
upon to entertain nor to help in the amusements, there is 











much that passes before his eyes that is curious and worthy 
of study. 


A company of children behave in very much the same way 
as their elders would under the same conditions, were it not 
for the restrictions of society that have grown upon them 
together with their physical and actual growth; and the 
memory of this fact, combined with the absurdity of the 
contrast between the two assemblages, is the cause of much 
delight to the spectator who cares to watch and moralise. 
When the gallant youth of seven years old meets with his 
affinity in the shape of sweet five years old, he makes no 
attempt to conceal the fact that he is smitten by her charms, 
but will declare his sudden affection in the clearest and most 
open fashion, and take possession of her as his partner for 
the rest of the evening. She, for her part, when once she 
has forgotten the uncomfortable and unwonted glories of 
starched muslin and pink sashes, will meet his advances more 
than half-way, and takes a proud joy in the watchful air of 
protection with which he surrounds her. They will dance 
together, and with no one else; they will sit together with 
their arms round each other’s necks; they will pull crackers 
together, and together they will decipher the romantic motto, 
and share the hidden bon-bon with alternate bites; they will 
eat from the same plate, and refuse to be separated, and, 
before the evening is over and the sad time of parting has 
arrived, they will have several times kissed each other shame- 
lessly and unblushingly before the eyes of the whole company. 
The innocence and simplicity of this baby love-making is 
charming to witness, and infinitely more satisfactory to the 
onlooker than the guarded and guileful play of men and 
maidens. Still, it is unfortunate that children should be as 
demonstrative of their aversions as they are of their loves, for 
the sudden wail that is uplifted and refuses to be silenced, is 
only too often the consequence of the slyly administered but 
nipping pinch. Much as we may regret the restrictions that 
society imposes upon the expression of our softer emotions, we 
may at least congratulate ourselves that it protects us also 
from the angry passions and dislikes of our neighbours. There 
is a certain type of childhood that never offends in this or in 
any other way, but which, for all that, quite fails to commend 
itself to the judicial mind. There is the boy of ten or twelve 
years old, who enters the room with a blasé, supercilious air, 
and refuses to take any part in the subsequent proceedings. 
He knows perfectly well how the conjurer does his tricks, and 
utterly refuses to be astonished or amused by them; the 
tragic history of Punch and Judy cannot move him to tearsor 
laughter,—he has heard that story so often before; he leans 
against the wall and turns a countenance expressive of the 
blankest indifference upon his surroundings while he caresses 
his white-kid gloves. If obliged to dance, he will do so under 
protest, and desert his partner upon the first opportunity, 
regardless of her wistful glances of invitation. He is perfectly 
correct in his dress and in his demeanour; his condescension, 
when he does condescend, is overpowering ; he bears a spurious 
air of manhood about him, and is withal profoundly 
uninteresting to every one except himself. A more amusing 
study may be found in the small girl of the same type and 
age; she is equally superior to her surroundings, but in the 
different way in which she shows her superiority lies all the 
difference between the two sexes. She is more conscious of 
her new frock than he is of his coat and collar, but she is also 
more conscious of the duties that she owes to her society. 
While he holds himself aloof with a look of distant disdain, 
she will move among her fellows with the most gracious 
patronage; she takes a kindly interest in the doings of the 
“ little ones,” and will unbend to kiss a baby; she is wonder- 
fully sedate and demure, and looks as if she had never pulled 
her sister’s hair, or committed any other childish atrocity ; to 
be addressed by her is to receive a most flattering honour, and 
her words are the words of wisdom and ripe old age. Happily, 
the juvenile prig is not common; and still more happily, the 
type that affords the greatest contrast to it is yet more 
rare. The race of the troublesome boy, whom John Leech 
delighted to depict, is fast disappearing,—the boy that is 
generally described by his attendants as a “handful,” and 
who, before he is finally removed by them in a state of 
open rebellion, will have created several distinct riots attended 
with uproar and breakages. Again, there is the unlucky boy, 
who is considered the fool of his family, and for that reason is 
not improbably the one member that will some day do it the 
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most credit. He is shy, awkward, and gauche, and he hates 
being taken to parties; he is distressingly conscious of a clean 
collar, and sadly hampered by his gloves; he lurks in dark 
corners, and can only be made happy by being left alone; and 
not even the prospect of supper will awake in him the slightest 
enthusiasm. He can hardly be said to enjoy himself, but no 
doubt the discipline is good for him. And besides these, there 
are a hundred others that are worthy of notice,—the good- 
natured boy, who finds partners for his little sisters and dances 
with forlorn damsels himself: the vain little girl, whose 
fingers are always arranging her ringlets or smoothing her 
diminutive flounces: the kind little girl, who gives away her 
partner, as she would her doll, to a less fortunate friend: 
the greedy little boy—most of the little boys are rather 
greedy, and their little hearts seem to be situated in the 
same place as another little organ underneath their little 
waistcoats—who tries all the dishes within and beyond his 
reach at the supper-table: the proud little girl, who only con- 
descends to dance with boys in trousers: the happy little girl, 
who dances with everybody, and shrieks at intervals with pure 
delight : and the stolid little children, who neither laugh, nor 
ery, nor speak, nor show any outward sign of pleasure in their 
solemn eyes, but who plod gravely and seriously through the 
evening, with a sense of infinite content at the bottom of their 
little hearts. To watch them dancing is a real pleasure. Not 
many of the small boys can dance, but not one of the small 
girls is there that cannot. To them it seems a matter of 
instinct. They naturally take the lead; and when their 
partners are backward, they invite them themselves, and drag 
them forward, shamefaced, to share in their gyrations. They 
direct their wandering footsteps through the intricacies of the 
quadrille, and twist and twirl them into their proper positions ; 
they support them in the giddy revolutions of the waltz; and 
incite them to the riotous stampede of the polka. The dogged 
perseverance with which two little atoms will painfully revolve 
round each other is extraordinary. They are swept away 
again and again by the eddying couples of their elders, only 
to resume their task with undiminished vigour; they grow 
giddy, they slip, they fall; but they pick themselves up again, 
and go on and on, making no steps, but simply stumping 
round and round each other with their little legs. As the 
evening progresses, the fun grows faster and more furious. 
Two small boys will come to blows, while the object of their 
strife looks on with round-eyed dismay, and begs to be allowed 
to dance with both of them at once; others join hands and 
rush wildly up and down; and some tired little mortals fall 
asleep, in spite of all the noise and clamour, with their heads 
in each other’s laps, Until at last there comes the hour for 
wishing good-night, the half-conscious passage to their own 
homes and beds, and the dreamless sleep of childnood. 

Not often again in after-life will they have the chance of 
such unfettered enjoyment and freedom of emotions ; and for 
that reason alone one would be loth to grudge the children 
their innocent orgies. To any one who cares to make a study 
of the ways and habits of his fellow-creatures, we would 
confidently recommend a course of children’s parties us 
an invaluable prelude to his task. There are the same 
motives and forces at work amongst those infants as 
move the full-grown men and women, only in the case of 
the former the connection between cause and effect, between 
motive and action, is unconcealed and undisguised. The 
child is the father of the man in a much fuller sense than the 
world recognises ; and though we speak of childish tricks and 
childish fancies as if they were things thet belonged to a par- 
ticular period and could be outgrown, he who has eyes to see 
will find the same tricks and fancies in the sober children of 
sixty years old. By far the most interesting and instructive 
gatherings are those of children of the very tender age. 
Children, like kittens, are most graceful in the early stages 
of their existence, and grow less amusing as they grow older. 
The juvenile parties of children of larger growth are por- 
tentously dull affairs. They ape the manners and customs of 


grown-up people with the most serious precision, and are, as | 


a rule, even more decorous and well-behaved than their elders. 
The English schoolboy in society is a very solemn young 
gentleman, preternaturally grave and sober in his speech, and 
rather distant in his manners; while as for the schoolgirl, she is 
such avery superior young person, so very proper, so filled with 
useful knowledge, and so hedged in with the divinity of French 
verbs, calisthenics, and the use of the globes, that one hardly 





dares to approach her, and is content to admire her from a 
respectful distance. Their parties are largely frequented by 
grown-up young men and maidens who are fond of dancing, 
and who seem to monopolise it. There is none of the baccha- 
nalian riot that characterises a real children’s party, and very 
little of the fun and amusement; however, they, too, probably 
enjoy themselves after their own sedate fashion. 





ENGLISH BIRDS IN SNOW. 

S the late snow-storm swept over London, flocks of sky- 
larks were all day passing over Piccadilly and 
Kensington Gore, in ceaseless flight towards the south-west. 
Thousands of other birds, also passing southwards, but so 
weakened by the long frost as to need rest from travel, or less 
fearful of the snow than the skylarks, broke their journey on 
the banks of the River Thames. When the ebb-tide began to 
run, carrying down on its lead-coloured waters masses of 
drift-ice and floating snow, the trees and bushes by the banks 
from Hammersmith to Chelsea were occupied by flocks of 
thrushes, starlings, fieldfares, wagtails, and redwings. As the 
swollen river shrank, and laid bare the shingle and mud, the 
birds flew down, and searched eagerly for food among the 
stones and rubbish of the shore. Next morning, these poor 
little “mudlarks” were again patiently waiting till the ebb- 

tide should once more lay bare the bed of the friendly river. 
But though many birds fly before the snow, others refuse 
to leave the district which is their chosen home; and it is im- 
possible not to admire the boldness and resource with which the 
truly wild birds—not the pensioners of the garden and home- 
stead, but the dwellers on the bleak and open downs—main- 
tain their battle for life. Two days after watching the birds 
by the London Thames, the writer waded through the snow- 
drifts to the crest of the Downs. Close to the ancient “ Ridge 
Way” stood a group of corn-ricks, and round these were 
gathered all the birds of the neighbourhood. Hundreds of 
rooks were on the snow round the stacks, or flying to and 
from the ricks. They were attacking the stores of grain, 
resolute to make the most of the only food available. A great 
number were clinging to the sides of the rick like martins 
under the eaves, and while some dragged out the straws 
(apparently quite aware that the ear would be at the 
other end), others shelled out tke grain where they were. 
They had already made hollows a yard deep into the 
stack, and every minute made the work easier. The snow 
for a hundred yards around was littered with the stolen 
straws. But other and wiser rooks were “working the 
claim” in a more thorough fashion. They had quarried 
through the thatch deep into the stack, and were crowding 
into the hole in a black and busy throng, the place of those 
departing being at once filled, with much cawing and noise, by 
others who were waiting en queue all along the ridge of the 
thatch. “Then there came another locust, which carried oif 
another grain of corn,” was the burden of the Eastern story 
that was to last for ever. But judging by the hole already 
made in the stack, if for “locust” we had read “rook,” the 
story would not have been long in coming to anend. Presently 
we approached so near, that the rooks rose reluctantly and 
flew off a few score yards on to the snow. Alarmed at the 
bustle, a covey of partridges, which had been feeding on the 
opposite side of the rick to that from which we were coming, 
ran round to sce what was the matter. After reconnoitring 
us for a minute, they also rose and flew a short way off, where 
they remained calling and running about anxiously till we 
should be gone. The writer once watched partridges feeding 
at a stack during a severe frost, from a very few yards’ 
distance. Some hurdles wattled with straw lay under a 
shed near, and by making a screen of these it was pos- 
sible to remain close by, yet undiscovered. Soon the 
birds began to call, and then flew boldly back to within 
twenty yards of the barley-rick. They stood upright, with 
heads raised for a minute, and then a fine old cock rushed 
up to the rick, clucking in an encouraging manner to the 
rest. These were not slow to join him, and soon the whole 
covey to the number of eight were pulling straw out with 
great energy, tugging and beating their wings when the work 
was more than usually difficult, and often jumping up to atch 
hold of any straw which hung out further than the rest, 
Another covey flew up to the other side of the rick, and the 
calling and clucking which notified their arrival made the 


| first-comers cease feeding for a moment. The old cock bustled 
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out from under the rick and was instantly confronted by the 
‘leader of the fresh covey. A fight seemed probable, but as 
their respective families fraternised and began to gobble 
barley together, the cock-birds seemed to think that enough 
had been done for honour, and were soon leading the joint 
attack on the grain. From our position we could see well the 
‘beautiful plumage of the birds, which looked even richer than 
usual on the white snow; and the strength and agility of the 
partridges, shown in the difficult task they had of dragging 
out deeply embedded straws, was very remarkable. 

Besides the rooks and partridges, hundreds of smaller birds 
crowd round the stacks. On the sunny side, the ground is 
black with a fluttering, feathery mass of chaffinches, with a 
few linnets and greenfinches among them. After the recent 
snow had lain upon the ground for a week, these poor little 
creatures became so tame that we could not even drive them 
a few yards off on to the snow, for the purpose of noting the 
wing-marks which they leave when rising,—perfect casts of 
the wing-stroke being sometimes left on the soft snow. They 
flew round us at a distance of a yard or so, and nothing would 
induce them to leave even for a moment the only spot where 
food could be obtained. Except the hawks and carrion-crows, 
none but grain-eating birds remain upon the hill. The rooks, 
which are not solely grain-eaters, do not thrive on a corn diet, 
and are obliged to cast up the outer husks of the wheat 
and barley, jast as hawks and owls do the bones and 
feathers of birds. Even for those which, like the chaffinches 
and greenfinches, prefer corn, it is a hard matter to 
find enough. In good weather, the stock of food is so 
‘abundant that most land birds, except hawks, feed but 
twice a day, early in the morning and in the afternoon. In 
the snow they feed all day long. From dawn till dark the 
crowd round the stacks never lessens, and they feed until even 
the light reflected from the snow serves them no longer. 
Wood pigeons, even in the deepest snow, manage to find seeds 
of some kind; and though their crops are generally full of 
turnip-leaves, there is always a mixture of some dark, shiny 
seeds, probably charlock. Red-legged partridges are much 
distressed by snow, not for want of food, for they burrow 
down to the turnips and eat both leaves and roots, but because 
they prefer running to flying, and the snow sticks in heavy 
lumps to their feathers. In Suffolk, where they are common, 
the unfortunate redlegs can be caught by a dog, or even by 
hand in such weather, and a heavy snow always thins their 
numbers sadly. Once the writer caught a brace of English 
partridges which had been fiushed on the other side of a 
valley and pitched in soft snow near him. Instead of flying 
they crept deep into the drift, and made no effort to escape. 

In the gardens and meadows the soft-billed birds suffer 
equally with the hardier sorts in lasting snow, even though in 
receipt of “relief” from kind friends indoors. When the 
missel-thrushes come to eat crumbs under the window, as they 
have been doing lately, it is a sign that the last yew-berry has 
been eaten, and the last thorn-bush stripped. The tits suffer 
less than other insect-eating birds, because the lower sides 
of the branches, in the bark of which they find most of their 
food, are always bare of snow. The cheerful “rap, rap,” of 
the nuthatches is still to be heard, as they crack the nuts 
they have hidden away in better times, or stolen from the 
squirrels. But “times are very bad” for the birds. Half the 
blackbirds, thrushes, robins, and hedge-sparrows will die if 
not regularly fed, even though they spend all day turning 
over the dead leaves in the shrubbery in search of worms or 
snails. A three weeks’ frost is more than they can endure, 
and already the thrushes are dying fast. But in great frosts, 
.as a rule, those birds which stay with us run less risk than 
those which fly before the storm. Birds have no agencies to 
tell them the limits of the frost and snow; and too often they 
arrive exhausted on distant coasts only to find that the frost 
has gone before them. 





THE HEROISM OF CHILDHOOD. 

HERE is something very pathetic about the heroism of 
childhood, where we mean by heroism something of 
really independent daring and presence of mind, something 
beyond mere steadfast trustfulness which is in a sense natural 
to childhood. The inquest held yesterday week before Dr. 
Macdonald, M.P., Coroner for North-East London, on Henry 
James Bristow, aged eight years, illustrates precisely what we 
mean. Mrs. Bristow, wko lives at Walthamstow, had left this 








little boy alone in the room with a younger sister of only three 
years of age, in order to go on an errand, from which she 
returned before 6 o’clock to find that the little girl had climbed 
on a chair to reach a small paraffine-lamp, and had upset it 
over her clothes, which, of course, caught fire at once. The 
boy immediately tore them off her, and laid her upon the 
bed; but in lifting her on to the bed, his own clothes caught 
fire, and it took the child a long time to tear them off, 
which, however, at last he succeeded in doing, but not till 
he was so seriously hurt that, though taken at once to 
a hospital, he died within the week from the result of 
the injuries. His little sister’s life he had succeeded in 
saving; at least she was said to be doing well at the time of 
the inquest on her brother. The Coroner very justly spoke 
of the boy as quite a little hero, and he was a hero in precisely 
the sense in which it seems to us that the word, as applied toa 
child of eight, carries a profound pathos with it, because it 
implies a presence of mind, a promptitude of purpose, a self- 
command and fortitude and steadfastness, which are usually 
quite beyond a child’s imagination, much less its practical 
achievement. In the books of verse for children which were 
in use a generation or more ago, there used to be some verses 
about a child who kept perfectly calm and self-possessed at 
sea during the raging of a tempest, because his father was “ at 
the helm,” which was the refrain with which the child replied 
to all the questions asked him as to the source of his self- 
possession. That is a kind of heroism,—if heroism is the right 
name for it,—which should be, we think, natural to children, 
at least to children who have felt the fullest trust and 
reverence of which children are capable. But the children of 
the poor are often early initiated into a kind of heroism more 
properly deserving of the epithet ; for heroism, accurately con- 
strued, expresses, we think, more or less of the power to stand 
alone and cope with the difficulties or terrors of life by the 
promptitude and boldness of individual energy. There is 
nothing which seems to be more easily impressed on the 
children of the poor, even in very early childhood, than the 
sense of responsibility for others; and evidently in the case 
of this little boy this sense of responsibility had reached 
a quite mature type, so that he did precisely the best 
thing that he could have done to save his sister, though 
it cost him his own life. Instead of recoiling in terror from 
the sight of the flames, and the pain of the burns from 
which he suffered, he did just what the mother, had she 
been at home, would probably have done, though with less 
speed and efficiency, and therefore at the cost of severer 
suffering. This is much less natural to a little child than 
the act of placing implicit confidence in another, and seems 
almost a premature species of heroism ;—for the age at which 
presence of mind, daring, fortitude, and self-reliance naturally 
show themselves, is surely much later, when the whole charac- 
ter has formed itself, and begins to assert itself in conflict with 
the opposing forces of the world around. Nevertheless, these 
qualities often show themselves much sooner in the children 
of the very poor who are thrown early on their own resources 
and made prematurely responsible for others. Such children 
do very early develop a character which is perhaps eight or ten 
years in advance of its natural development, and shows all the 
care, courage, and coolness which children ought hardly to be 
even able to display for a long time to come, for if they have 
it, it will usually be at the cost of their subsequent growth in 
intellectual and imaginative life, which ought to be elicited 
before any great strain is put upon the whole character, if it 
is to be elicited at all. We know that this is so in regard 
tv the higher animals. A horse that is allowed and pressed to 
do as much as it is capable of doing when it is two or three 
years old, will never do as much as it would otherwise have 
been capable of doing when it is eight or nine; and so, too, a 
premature child hardly ever becomes a thoroughly ripe and 
evenly developed man. Heroism,—except it be the heroism of 
perfect trust, which is the only kind that suits childhood,—is 
not really quite natural in children, and therefore, ad- 
mirable as it is, it awakens in us a mixture of reverence and 
pity. We cannot help feeling that a presence of mind 
and a sense of responsibility such as were displayed by 
Henry James Bristow, are like the blossoms on a forced 
flower. They are very beautiful and wonderful, but they 
are attained, like such blossoms, at the cost of the general 
strength of the plant. There is very much which sus- 
tains and feeds what we may call natural and healthy 
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heroism which cannot possibly feed childish heroism such as 
this. Thenatural hero has formed some clear idea of what he 
ought to be, and has made up his mind that he would rather 
cease to live altogether than be untrue to himself in endeavour- 
ing faithfully to realise that ideal. Buta mere child of eight 
cannot have this distinct picture of what he is bound to 
become before his eyes; he is not as yet half-conscious of what 
is in him, of what is not in him, of the significance of his 
hopes, of the unworthiness of his fears, of the solemnity 
of duty, of the meaning of devotion, of the baseness of 
cowardice. If he acts on that mere dim forecast of all 
that is implied in these words, which some children un- 
doubtedly possess, he anticipates and discounts a source of 
power which is as yet half-dormant, and the consequence can 
hardly fail to be an early exhaustion and fatigue of character 
which we often see in those who have been too early yoked to 
great responsibilities. That is why we cannot so profoundly 
regret, as we otherwise should, the early death of such a 
little hero as this. A child of eight who could act as he did 
in a great emergency, might only too probably have found 
himself at eighteen wanting in the sort of energy which he 
had exhibited so nobly but so prematurely. Heroism should 
grow gradually out of a long, half-dormant life of affection 
and imagination. If it precedes that life, and is a mere 
heroism of the will, unsustained by a crowd of emotions 
and visions of which a young child is incapable, there is 
great danger that the natural growth of fancy and feeling 
on which heroism of heart must more or less feed itself, if it 
is to be enduring, will never come, and that the whole mind 
will suffer from the premature pressure of grave responsibili- 
ties and cares. 

But though we are at least as much saddened as cheered by 
the spectacle of this kind of premature heroism in little 
children, there is certainly something in the spectacle which 
is singularly impressive, and gives us a deeper sense of the 
spiritual force of our nature than any other phenomenon 
of human life. In the mature, what looks like heroism is 
very often love of praise and little else. The sense of what 
the world expects from a man will often make a coward act as 
if he were constitutionally brave, and a selfish man act as if 
he were habitually disinterested. But when a child faces 
the most acute pain, and (as it proved in this case) death 
itself, to save another, and this too in the absence of all spec- 
tators, it is impossible to ascribe his conduct to any semi- 
melodramatic or even imitative motive. The little boy of eight, 
battling alone with flame and pain to save his sister, can 
hardly have had anything in his mind except love for her and 
responsibility to his mother in her absence, and assuredly 
eannot have been buoyed up by that eagerness to win the 
world’s good opinion, or to become the subject of the world’s 
curiosity, which taints so much not only of our modern life, 
but even of our modern courage and daring. We should 
doubt if the little hero of whom we have been writing, so 
muck as formed the desire to be himself brave or faithful, or 
to be, for himself, anything at all. Probably his first desire 
was to save his sister, and his next to release himself from tie 
agony of the flame; but the former was the overmastering 
motive which carried everything before it, and made him 
deliberately incur the severe pain from the consequences of 
which he died. It is hardly possible not to think better of 
the human spirit when one sees a child of eight so affectionate, 
so dauntless, and so resolved. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE “NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE.” 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your issue of January 3rd, you express a wish that I 
would “openly discuss in the pulpit” the ethical aspect of the 
Trish Question. With your permission, I should much prefer 
to discuss itin your columns, because discussion in the pulpit is 
inevitably one-sided. Here you have the right of reply. The 
first condition of real discussion is to clear our minds of all 
nonsense with respect to our opponent’s motives. Now, you 
say that I have a “bias” in favour of Home-rule because 
Mr. Gladstone favours Disestablishment. You might as well 
have said that it was due to the colour of my hair. As a 
matter of fact, I am not a member of the Liberationist 
Society, and have never spoken on the Liberationist platform. 








The only prominent Wesleyan Methodist minister who is a 
prominent Liberationist and a member of the Liberationist 
Council, is an enthusiastic Unionist! As you have made this: 
extreme mistake about me, I conclude that you are equally 
mistaken about other Home-rulers. Why do you ascribe 
discreditable motives to your opponents? Why do you not 
see, with Dr. Allon and the Times, that Nonconformist Home- 
rulers are as conscientious as yourself ? 


You try to make us responsible for all the horrible social 
outrages which Mr. T. W. Russell enumerates. You must 
believe in your heart that we wish to prevent them as much 
as you do. But we are bound to ask, are these outrages causes. 
or results? We are convinced that they are the results of an 
unjust political, or rather, military, system. Our plan of 
preventing them is not to alternately bribe and coerce the 
Irish peasants, but to train those victims of English misrule- 
in the orderly and self-restrained habits of local self-govern- 
ment. Because we deal with deep-rooted causes rather than 
with superficial symptoms, we must not be held indifferent to- 
those odious symptoms. We wish, like genuine physicians, 
to go to the root of the mischief. You say that our “very 
first axiom” is “the perfect legitimacy of moral and physical 
cruelty, if that cruelty be subordinate to a sufficient political 
end.” Here again you impute to us convictions as absolutely 
imaginary as the idea that our attitude has some relation to- 
State-Churchism. You might as well say that we should 
like to behead the editor of the Spectator on Tower Hill. 
We want to emancipate Ireland from “moral and physical 
cruelty.” We believe, indeed, that the majority of the Irish 
race have suffered much more cruelty, both moral and physica].. 
than the petted and pampered minority for which you hold 
a brief. But we strongly deprecate all cruelty on both sides. 
How are we to abolish it? We believe that the only effective 
antidote is a Home-rule Parliament in Dublin. You hold 
that the difficulty is agrarian. We hold that it is mainly 


political. We sincerely hope that you may be able to settle- 


the Land question this Session. When that is done, you will 
find the national sentiment as strong as ever. Even you 
cannot abolish both geography and history. If any race ever 


had a claim to a due recognition of its national aspirations,. 


the Irish race has. But geography and history limit their 
claim on both sides. Geography and history prohibit abso- 
lute independence, but they equally condemn English coercion. 
There is a via media, safe, honourable, and advantageous 
both to them and to us. Let us, in harmony with the highest 
political ethics, remove all grievances; Ict us respect and 
trust the Irish race; and then let us sternly put down all 
“moral and physical cruelty,” both in Munster and in Ulster. 
We cannot do it really and permanently until then. We can- 
not remove the Irish mote until we have removed the gigantic 
beam which has blinded and cursed us for seven centuries.. 
The claims of the Irish race are entirely independent of the 
character and conduct of the men, great or small, who in 
the confusion of strife, jump into the light. Even Robes- 
pierre and Marat did not invalidate the claims of the 
French peasants to political freedom. The only scrious 
difficulty of the Irish problem is the refusal of the rich, 
prosperous, and privileged Protestants of Ulster to emulate 
the example of their patriotic forefathers by becoming the 
lovers and champions of their fatherland. <A little more 
affection for their own race, and a little more faith in God,. 
would enable them to render imperishable service to human- 
kind. You yourself admitted on December 13th, that “ but 
for the Irish, the flag which will one day mark the alliance of 
the English-speaking peoples might even now be flying, and 
all earth be one safe drawing-room for the English and 


Americans.” Please preach that to Ulster, as you alone can ;. 
and then, perhaps, Ulster will cease to stop the way to the 


Anglo-Saxon millennium.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hvuaeu Price Hucues.. 
8 Taviton Street, Gordon Square, January Sth. 





A POLITICAL FORECAST. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I fear the Unionists are indulging a dangerous hope 
that the cause of Home-rule is already finally defeated. It 
is the unexpected that happens, and popularity-seeking 
politicians have learned to wear their convictions so lightly, 
that scarcely any transformation scene ought to surprise us. 
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I do not expect the following forecast to come true, but no 
one can assert that it is impossible :— 

The General Election occurs in the autumn of the present 
year. All parties have foreseen it and prepared for it. 

The proportion of Nationalists in the Irish representation 
remains almost unchanged. Sixty of the Irish Members, being 
more than half, are pledged Parnellites. Mr. Gladstone 
expects this and prepares for it by a reconciliation with Mr. 
Parnell,—the situation “draws iron tears down Parnell’s 


cheek ;” but Mr. Gladstone makes no public pledge, except 


that he will bring in such a measure of Home-rule as will 
satisfy the people of Ireland, so soon as he sees a prospect of 
carrying it. 

Meantime, the English and Scotch Radicals have almost 
-eceased to talk about Irish matters. Mr. Gladstone pledges 
himself to the Disestablishment of the Church of England, 
and promises to “keep an open mind” on the total repeal of 
the Vaccination Acts, and such a “ reform” of the conspiracy 
laws as will legalise intimidation and boycotting when not 
accompanied with actual violence. 

He again, as in 1885, appeals to the electorate to give 
him such a majority as will make him independent of the 
Nationalists, and is again disappointed. On the meeting of 
the new Parliament, he proposes an amendment to the Address, 
to the effect that the Nationalist aspirations of the Irish 
people must be satisfied. This is debated for a fortnight, and 
-carried by a majority of one. 

Lord Salisbury resigns, and the Queen sends for Mr. 
‘Gladstone. 

I go no further with my forecast. I do not believe that our 
prospects are so bad; but nothing which has occurred in the 
slightest degree diminishes the necessity of seeing to the 
registers, and doing everything to enlighten the constituencies 
on the true nature of the question of Home-rule. 

One more point for consideration. The Radicals talk of 
‘** One man, one vote,” and a more arithmetical distribution of 
Parliamentary seats. I care less than nothing about such 
fads; but Unionists ought to reply: “Certainly; provided that 
you consent to reduce the representation of Ireland to its fair 
proportion to the population of Ireland, and a little less, in 
view of its diminishing population.”—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Belfast, January 12th. JOsePH JOHN Murpny. 


THE LATE MR. CHARLES LEVER AND HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ |} 

S1r,—In an interesting note in the Spectator of January 10th, 

passages from the dialogue of “The Knight of Gwynne ” are 

cited, with the object of showing that its distinguished author, 

Mr. Charles Lever, would, if he were now alive, be found in 

the ranks of the opponents of Home-rule. 

It is never safe to assume that a writer of fiction makes any 
character an exponent of his personal opinions. On such a 
basis, it would be easy to conclude, from a perusal of “ Adam 
Bede,” that George Eliot was a Wesleyan Methodist, and 
from a perusal of “ Daniel Deronda” that she belonged to the 
Jewish communion. Whatever the opinions of Charles Lever 
on Irish affairs may have been at the time of the publication 
of “The Knight of Gwynne,” there is no doubt that in his 


-closing years he was an earnest advocate of the principle of 


Home-rule. 

Mr. Lever died on June Ist, 1872. Speaking at the Home- 
rule Conference held in the Rotunda, Dublin, on November 
19th, 1873, the late Rev. Joseph Allen Galbraith, one of the 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, and the author of 
the term “ Home-rule,” thus described the attitude of Mr. 
Lever on this question:—‘It may not be known to the 
members of this Conference that Mr. Charles Lever took a 
deep interest in our movement, and was from conviction and 
love of country a genuine Home-ruler. I hold in my hand a 
paper: it islabelled on the back, ‘ Home-rule—author’s proof.’ 
It was written and revised by Charles Lever for Blackwood’s 
Magazine, but he went so far in expressing this sentiment 
that it was suppressed. It was too much for Blackwood. It 


came into my possession by his desire. I never publicly read 


any passage from it before, but I am sure there is no gentle- 
man here that will not be glad to hear a few honest words in 
favour of Home-rule from Charles Lever. The paper is a 
long and interesting one,—one of the series so well known as 
‘The O’Dowd Papers,’ in which, with brilliant wit and choice 
words, he touched upon all the political topics of the day as 








they passed before him, and, amongst others, Home-rule. I 
should also tell you this,—that in many private communica- 
tions with my respected and revered friend, I found that he 
was thoroughly with us.” 

Mr. Galbraith then read several extracts from the suppressed 
article, and amongst them one passage which proves that Mr. 
Lever saw that “ Ireland blocked the way,” and was in favour of 
a Federal system, with the retention of the Irish Members inan 
Imperial Parliament. Mr. Galbraith died last October ; Mr. 
Lever’s suppressed article is no doubt in the possession of Mr. 
Galbraith’s executors. Its publication at the present time 
would be a welcome contribution to the literature of Home- 
rule.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Dublin, January 12th. J. G. Swirt MacNEILu. 

[We are very glad to admit that we were wrong. But if 
Mr. Lever had lived to see the misdoings of the National 
League, we cannot help believing that his good sense would 
have brought him round to our side. For Mr. Lever to have 
been either Parnellite or anti-Parnellite after the history of 
the last ten years, would have been well-nigh impossible.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


i 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND QUESTION. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “Spectator.” | 
S1rr,—I have always observed and admired in the Spectator a 
spirit of fairness in dealing with any subject, which is in 
striking contrast to the time-serving servility displayed by 
the Press of the present day, with very few exceptions. I con- 
sequently all the more regret your remarks on the Newfound- 
land question, in the issue of January 10th, wherein you seem 
to think the people of that island entirely in the wrong in the 
attitude they have lately assumed. What are the facts in 
this most unpleasant matter? In an old treaty, England 
unwisely agreed to allow the French the right to catch fish off 
a portion of the shore of Newfoundland, some seven hundred 
miles in length, and to use the said shore for drying the fish 
they caught; but their right to use the shore was strictly 
limited to the erection of stages for drying the fish, and of 
temporary huts for the fishermen to reside in whilst so 
engaged. The French choose to interpret the treaty to mean 
that they have the exclusive right to fish off this shore, and 
the exclusive use of the land. French gunboats drive off the 
boats of the Newfoundland fishermen, and pull up their nets; 
the French catch lobsters, which they are not authorised to do 
by treaty, and erect lobster-factories on the French shore. 
Whereupon the English Government does—what ? Allows the 
French to carry on all these practices under the pretence of a 
modus vivendi, and employs its naval officers to drive off the 
Newfoundland fishing-boats and to shut up Newfoundland 
lobster-factories. This is done by Lord Salisbury whilst 
negotiating with France to withdraw or modify its claims ; 
but what result can be expected from negotiations when you 
concede the very points in dispute whilst the negotiations are 
going on? It is plainly to the interest of France to protract 
them for ever, whilst laughing in its sleeve at English blind- 
ness or want of spirit, whichever it may be, which causes Lord 
Salisbury always to appear to have a leaning against a Colony 
and in favour of a foreign Power, especially if it is a strong 
one like France or Germany. Do you remember what Mr. 
Deakin, the Chief Secretary of Victoria, said after a speech of 
Lord Salisbury on the New Hebrides question? If you do 
not, I venture to think Lord Salisbury does: “Methinks I 
have been listening to the French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
opening his case!” 

These things being so, can it be wondered at if the Newfound- 
landers grow angry and impatient, and if they ultimately, in 
despair of receiving justice and protection from the English 
Government, resort to force? If they do resort to force, and 
if the Government of Lord Salisbury takes the side of France 
against them, England will have taken the first step towards 
losing her Colonies, and will deserve to lose them.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. M. Cooper, 

A Resident in the Australian Colonies for Thirty Years. 

Guernsey, January 12th. 





[Instead of thinking the people of Newfoundland wrong, we 
sympathise most strongly with their grievances. We merely 
desired to warn them against the injury they would do their 
cause by breaking in upon the delicate and difficult negotia- 
tions in which Lord Salisbury is engaged on their behalf.—~ 
Ep. Spectator. | 
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THE SCOTCH RAILWAY STRIKE. 
To THe Epsror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’ | 

Sir,—It is to Le hoped that when Parliament reassembles 
within the next fortnight, some noble Lord may see his 
vay to take up the mantle of the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and to bring forward a measure for defining (and 
shortening undue) hours of labour on railways. A measure of 
this kind has greater chance of passing into law, as well as of 
being thoroughly ventilated, if it commences in the Upper 
Chamber, than in the Lower House. 

The present Factories Act enacts fifty-four hours of labour 
per week. The new Railway Labour Act had better legislate 
for sixty hours a week than for ten hours a day. But it 
should enact also that in no day between the two midnights 
should the hours exceed twelve. Any hours beyond sixty a 
week to be paid for at the rate of time and a quarter, and all 
Sunday work at time and a half. Of course there are many 
more clauses in such an Act needful to meet various circum- 
stances and contingencies of all sorts. 

The present system of work expected from the staff of the 
North British Railway Company’s employés has been for 
many months quite appalling; and what those who have not 
struck are apparently now expected to do, seems to be simply 
likely to kill the men from exhaustion. The station-masters 
in Fife seem by the public newspapers to have just received 
orders to be on the qui vive night and day, in case of trains 
of all sorts passing through their stations at any moment. 
These hard-working and not very highly paid station-agents 
have not struck. All honour to their patient forbearance. The 
engine-drivers, firemen, and the many others who have struck, 
have done wrongly in throwing up their work. But they 
allege that if any of them appeal against their overwork to 
the superintendent of his department, he is not fairly met, 
but finds himself, a few days after, out of the service of the 
North British Railway. Hence they mistrust “ Walker and 
Wieland, ‘non’ dona ferentes.” Mr. Boyd Kinnear has with 
ability exposed the fallacies of the 517 rules of one-sided 
agreement forced on the employés of the North British Rail- 
way. The Board of Trade should be called upon to revise 
and approve a mutual code of conditions on the railway 
service.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE WALDEGRAVE-LESLIZ. 

Leslie, N.B., January 14th. 

THE EFFACEMENT OF ST. PAUL’. 

[To rRE Epitor or THE “SpEcraTor.”’] 
S1r,—It must be matter of sincere regret to all who 
have owed much in times past to the sermons at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, to find that, for the present at least, the old 
traditions are suspended. Till a few months since, the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s included the two greatest preachers, 
in combined spiritual and intellectual force, in the Church of 
England,—though, unhappily, the weak health and advanced 
years of Dean Church seldom allowed him directly to impress 
himself upon religious thought from the pulpit. The loss of 
both these men, it may candidly be granted, was irreparable. 
At the same time, it might have been hoped that an effort 
would be made to maintain a succession of preachers who 
would continue to make the pulpit of St. Paul’s a power and 
an attraction. The two Cathedrals of London should surely 
he regarded as having a unique opportunity in this respect. 
Even if the posts in ovr Cathedrals elsewhere are legitimately 
regarded as rewards for good service of other kinds rendered 
to the Church, it might well be recognised as a principle that 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey should be recruited from 
men able to speak with effectiveness to those large audiences 
who, as experience has shown, are readily gathered together 
when a man of intellect and devontness has something to say, 
and knows how to say it. I need not add that no intention is 
here shown of disparaging the high character and learning of 
the gentlemen lately promoted.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Lonpon CLERGYMAN. 
CHARLES KEENE. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—Having read with much interest your note and article 
on Charles Keene, I should like to supplement the instance 
you adduce of his drawing a pretty woman, by referring 
readers to “ Legends of Number Nip,” by Mark Lemon (Mac- 
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he never drew a gentleman, let me answer by saying that he 
often drew himself! See a reproduction in the Daily Graphic, 
January 7th. Could anybody possibly take Keene, from his 
appearance and manner, to be aught but a gentleman, and 
a most distinguished one? Keene, too, was of a good old 
stock. I well remember his showing me an Eton list for 1808 
or 1809, which contained his father’s name. ‘The illustrations 
to “ Number Nip ” will be further proof of his ability to draw 
Another interesting volume illustrated by Keene 
is “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures ” (Bradbury and Evans, 
1866). The mute scene, towards the end of the book, is in- 
imitable. Charles Keene talked but little of his own work; 
bat I remember his showing me, with something like pride, 
“ The Jest-Book,” by Mark Lemon (“ Golden Treasury Series”), 
for which he drew the vignette; even then he only spoke of 
C. H. Jeens’s exquisite rendering of his drawing. The grouping 
and characterisation in the vignette are truly remarkable.—I. 
am, Sir, &e., 


57 Southwick Street, W. JouHN LANE. 





MR. BISHOP AND FATHER GASQUET ON EDWARD 
VI/S PRAYER-BOOK. 
{To tHE EprTor oF THE “ SpectaToR.’’] 
Srr,—In the review you kindly gave of “ Edward VI. and the 
Book of Common Prayer,’ the writer says: ‘‘ We do not 
know what share his (i.e, Father Gasquet’s) coadjutor, Mr. 
Bishop, may have had in the composition.” May I crave a 
small portion of your valuable space to say that the simple 
fact is, as the title states, that it is entirely a joint work P 
There is not a single portion of the whole, nor a single line in 
the whole book, which is not his as much as it is mine. What- 
ever merit the book may have is the result of joint labour. It 
has beena great pain to me to find that so many of the reviews 
of the work that have appeared have simply ignored this fact, 
and, whilst giving me more than my just due, have passed 
over Mr. Bishop altogether. It is to rectify the false impres- 
sion likely to be created by this unfairness towards my fellow- 
worker that Task you to publish this letter.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Francis A. GASQUET. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER WANTED. 
[To THE EpiTonr OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—A short time since, a letter reached the Lincoln Post- 
Office addressed as follows: “A sa Grandeur Monseigneur: 
’Evéque de Lincoln.” The whole of the staff being apparently 
destitute of an elementary knowledge of the French language,. 
the letter was returned to the Post-Office in London with this. 
endorsement : “ Cannot be found in Lincoln.” The education 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand being rather more advanced, the- 
letter was re-endorsed, “ This is for the Bishop of Lincoln,’ 
and so eventually reached his Lordship’s hands. 

Can we wonder that foreign clerks who can read and write 
two or three languages are in request, when English lads are 
allowed to pass through school ignorant of any language but 
their own ?—I am, Sir, &c., CANONICUS. 





WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 
{To THe Epi‘'or oF THE ‘‘SprcTator. ’| 

Str,—A charming edition of the poems of William and Mary: 
Howitt, in three small volumes (separate), illustrated by 
Giacomelli, is published by Thomas Nelson and Sons, London 
and Edinburgh. The original edition, in one volume, entitled 
“ sketches of Natural History,” but known to all children in 
my time as “The Monkey-Book,” was, I am almost sure, 
published by Darton, then of St. Paul’s Churchyard. I pur-. 
chased a copy of Messrs. Nelson’s edition about two years ago; 
and I think it cannot be out of print.—I am, Sir, &c., 


F. C. H. 
A DOG’S AFFECTION AND CRAFTINESS. 


[To THE Epitor OF THR “Spectator.” ] 

Srx,—The insertion of the story of “A Wise Dog,” in the 
Spectator of January 10th, encourages me to relate an incident 
that happened to me in Cape Colony some years ago, which 
showed even more character, if less reasoning power, in its 
hero than was displayed by ‘ Fannie,’ and was also a touching 
illustration of a dog’s love. 

While living at the sunny and friendly little town of 








willan, 1864)—a copy of which Keene did not possess until I | Adelaide, near Fort Beaufort, I had gained the devoted 
affection of a shaggy little mongrel dog with speaking brown 


gave him one last year—p. 46. To those who have said that 
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eyes (such as any girl might have been proud of), and a waving 
plume of a tail so large in proportion to its body as to remind 
one of Lord Dundreary’s suggestion that “ the tail might wag 
the dog.” 

After I had left Adelaide and gone to live at a place about 
forty miles off, I used now and then to ride over and look up 
my old friends. On one of these occasions, I had been spending 
the evening with some of them, and on the way back to my 
hotel I passed the door of another friend to whom the little 
dog, ‘Jack,’ belonged. He came out and ran after me, 
wagging his tail, and showing every sign of delight; but I was 
obliged to tell him to go home, which I thought he did, and 
proceeded to go to my room and shut the door. I had just 
put out the candle and got into bed, when I was surprised by 
hearing a shuffling under the bed, and immediately afterwards 
feeling something jump on to it. It was my little friend, who 
had determined to spend the night with me, and had stealthily 
followed me into the room and concealed himself till he 
thought it safe to come out. I need scarcely say that I had 
not the heart to turn the little fellow out, and he slept 
peacefully on my bed till morning. 

Tam glad to say that a recent mail has brought me the 
news that he is still well, though growing old and sedate, and 
that he still goes on Sundays, as he always used to do, half- 
way to the church to meet the members of his household 
returning from morning service.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 








POETRY. 


THE LARK. 


“Monte, monte, vive alouette! 
Vive alouette, monte aux cieux 





12? 


TuHE lark above our heads doth know 
A heaven we see not here below. 

She sees it, and for joy she sings: 
Then falls with ineffectual wings. 


O soaring soul! faint not nor tire! 
Each heaven attained reveals a higher. 
Thy thought is of thy failure: we 
List raptured, and thank God for thee! 








F. W. B. 
ART. 
———~—— 
THE PORTRAIT ART AT THE GUELPH 
EXHIBITION. 


THEK# are those who admire Wedgwood ware, and are learned 
in Salopian. There are those who doat on genealogies, and 
fables of Isenbart and his wife Irmentrude, and her punish- 
ment for a rash theory about twins; who know exactly what 
relative the Elector of Hanover was to the elder Tarquin ; and 
who can tell when the House of Brunswick-Luneburg became 
distinct from the House of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, and what 
the distinction was. There are those, the constitution of whose 
back allows them to study autograph letters in glass cases, or 
whose fancy will play about “1626: the Library Chair which 
belonged to George IV., and which he always used.” And there 
are some who, disheartened by the weight of the catalogue 
and the number of things connected with this Royal line, will 
seat themselves on a sofa, and muse by the hour upon the 
gold-fish in the little marble pond. 

We will shut our hearts for the present against all those 
appeals, and regard the Guelph Exhibition as one of pictures. 
And even then the point of view wavers. Are we enthu- 
siasts come to nurse our fire before the features of our idol, 
or are we historians, or are we artists? The ambiguous por- 
trait art is full of disenchantments for the first, of perplexities 
for the second, of waste and tedious spaces for the third. 
The enthusiast, let us suppose, goes to admire this new section 


of our Royal line. He remembers that the Tudor House and 


Court, as given by Holbein, were grave and godly-looking 
persons, with beautiful lines in their faces, however fat; or, as 
given by Zucchero, that they made wondrously decorative 
furniture, however fantastic. He remembers that the Stuarts 
and their followers, as seen through Vandyck, were a courtly 
and solemn society, and with admirable handling in their 
features. But now he finds a gallery ‘‘ with dreadful faces 
thronged,” and must lament over a wilful exposure of what a 





Royal House may look like. Even Reynolds cannot mitigate 
the strange and fish-like form of George III.; Lawrence, 
perhaps, enjoyed the exuberances of the flesh that succeeded. 
Then the women! Yet it is on record that some of them were 
found desirable by other than their lords. The enthusiast 
takes refuge in the gallery given to heroes, and the same 
disillusionment dogs him there, when he comes to a portrait 
of Nelson that represents him as a sort of “Aunt Sally” 
(144). Or he goes to the poets and artists in the third 
gallery, and he finds that Gray was a parrot (206), Coleridge 
an “ omject” (227), Campbell a grocer (214), Byron a barber’s 
block (213), Shelley a keepsake vignette (212). And Handel 
— O immortal master, if indeed thy head was such as 
that, thou didst not compose thy heaven-assailing harmonies 
without thy wig (272). Elia alone, knowing what injustice 
the poet’s body does to his poetry, has retreated discreetly 
within his varnish, and remains there a melancholy shadow 
for imagination to restore (223). And near him William 
Godwin, of all people, beams like a sensitive seraph (230). 

But if portraits are a rock of offence for the enthusiast, 
they are a stone of stumbling for the historian. Modern 
history has not quite made up its mind whether it is an art or 
a science. But whether it uses Marat’s complexion and 
Cromwell’s collars and Diderot’s stockings as symptoms of 
character, and therefore explanatory, as local colour, and 
therefore good for description, or as facts, and therefore 
deserving of narration, it is apt to have recourse to the 
treacherous evidence of the painters. Asan index tocharacter, 
a face itself is bad enough; a picture is almost as misleading as 
aphotograph. What immense allowances must be made before 
admitting a portrait as evidence, this exhibition amply shows. 
If one were to believe these walls, in the period after Vandyck 
and before Reynolds, our race suffered the most unhappy 
modifications. Bones and muscles became simplified, and a 
shiny leather took the place of skin. In the case of poets 
heads were made of some kind of thin metal, painted and 
varnished. Bodies, where hidden by clothes, were built on the 
economical principle of the scarecrow. Eyes were somewhat 
froggy, and usually had an unslept appearance. Mouths were 
reduced to a hard, uniform curl. At the same time, the very 
atmospheric conditions changed, so that shadows became hot 
or slaty, and the blues and greens of dress were often almost 
audible. Now, how much of this was fact, how much of it 
environment, how much of it Kneller, and what part of it is 
history ? 

The conclusion seems to be that the Exhibition is best 
viewed as showing the pit of the Hudson and the mire of the 
Richardson, out of which Reynolds was digged. Take the 
most battered wreck of a Reynolds, take the Johnson (205) 
that hangs beside Kneller’s Pope (204), and what a different 
account of a man it is! We are inclined to put it first 
of all that it is a truer observation of character, and 
there is something in that. We can make out that the 
Johnson has an angry eye and a talking mouth, and when we 
have recalled our Boswell, we can read furtber subtleties into 
the expression. And some of Reynolds’s faces we know were 
considered like. But others, we must remember, were not; 
they were not the kind of portrait “the house-dog would bark 
at.” But they were beautiful, and the beauty lies in a subtler 
vision of flesh, a finer analysis of the forms,a more delicate 
discrimination of the greys and reds. How much belongs to 
history it is hard to say, because so much belongs to the 
floating pattern face that makes all Reynoldses more like than 
different. 

Yet the pattern was not altogether stable. Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez, were all in wait to give their own twist to 
Reynolds’s invention, and he will suddenly appear, too, in the 
guise of one of his own contemporaries. One might swear 
that the Duchess of Gordon and Marquis of Huntly (131) 
was a Romney, and the Duchess of Devonshire (93) is a 
Romney bettered. So in Lady Elizabeth Foster (155), with 
easy mastery he arrests the silver-and-rose image that floated 
before Gainsborough. No wonder Gainsborough said: “ Damn 
him, how various he is!” 

Gainsborough is here too, a painter with not half the 
science of Reynolds, but one who, in defiance of drawing and 
painting, gets with his empiric, tentative touch, some trick of 
the mouth or eyelid that startles life out of the most doubtful 
anatomy. Like Reynolds, we stand before his heads, and look 
at the neatly drawn features and the chaos of little random- 
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seeming touches aimed at an expression, and “wonder how 
he does it,” and return again and again to the irritating charm 
of his youthful George Canning (110). 

Then there is Romney, with a haunting portrait of himself 
and his blind father (No. 270), and the key he sometimes 
missed attained in the Duchess of Devonshire (162); and there 
is a fourth painter who deserves to be named with these, Sir 
Henry Raeburn. His Scott (215) has life and character, but 
can hardly bear to be so near Reynolds’s Goldsmith (211) ; but 
for decorative beauty, his William Robertson (201) will suffer 
from the neighbourhood of nothing here. One other picture 
must be named, a beautiful head of the Princess Anne, 
Daughter of George IT. (31), ascribed to Allan Ramsay. Also 
there is a masterpiece of design in the Right Hon. William 
Pitt as a Boy (105), which looks like a Romney, and one can 
watch the light of inspiration fade out in the followers of 
Reynolds into the light of common Lawrence. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
EDMOND SCHERER.* 

THis biography is of extreme interest, and we have to thank 
M. Gréard for the delicately painted portrait of a man whose 
spiritual experience is not unlike that which many of us have 
undergone. To track Scherer from his boyhood to his old age, 
and note the subtle changes of his sincere, coldly passionate, 
earnest soul; to follow the slow process of his disillusions ; to 
appreciate the labour by which he sought to find compensation 
for his loss in a closer grasp of vanishing truth, was no easy 
task. Though without the personal charm and affectionate 
frankness of Newman’s Apologia, Scherer’s struggle towards 
absolute truth has somewhat similar interest, as it is a record 
of how the religious problems of the day affected as pure and 
as ardent a nature as that of the great Cardinal’s, though we 
do not compare with Newman’s the genius or power of the man 
whose final conyictions were so different. Scherer’s circum- 
stances do not interest us as does the “Oxford Movement.” 
His conclusions tend to the depression rather than the exalta- 
tion of humanity; but his inner life has exceptional value as 
a mirror in which we see how the great Calvinist traditions 
on the Continent fare under the German criticism which has 
staggered so many in England; and if Scherer succumbed, 
the interest is all the more poignant for the reluctant souls 
who have found, as he did, no firm ground to stand on when 
the “Impregnable Rock ” was shaken. 

Edmond Scherer was one of twin boys born in 1815, in 
Paris. His father was of Swiss parentage, settled for more 
than a century in France. His mother (Miss Hubbard) was 
English, and her mother Dutch; and some characteristics of 
both nations were not less strongly marked in him than were 
his French care for form and overmastering logic. Though he 
was a devourer of most incongruous books, he did not thrive 
at his Paris school; and when he was sixteen, his parents 
determined to change completely the influences around him. 
They sent him to Monmouth, where he was under the care of a 
clergyman belonging to the Evangelical school, a conscientious 
and austere master, ready to second the boy in his zeal for 
Blackstone and Burke, as well as in his Biblical studies. New 
horizons from the Calvinistic point of view opened before him. 
Duty and ideal life were revealed to him with the suddenness 
which inspired the entry in his note-book: “25th December, 
Christmas, conversion.” Thirty years later, in an admirable 
study on Essays and Reviews, entitled La Crise de la Pro- 
testantisme, Scherer regretfully describes the food on which 
his fervent youth was fed, and the doctrines which seemed a 
sufficient scaffolding on which his spirit might attain to its 
final cause :— 

“The human soul desires the infinite, and when a man turns 
from earth to heaven asking that his thirst for eternity should be 
quenched, he was answered by formulas or sterile syllogisms. To 
look with love towards the past, was to incur suspicion of heresy: 
to seek support from ritual and joy in worship, was superstition : 
to yield to instincts of adoration, repentance, sacrifice, was to be 
unbelieving : all that was vague and intangible, and all that was 
religious in religion, was neglected or disparaged. There must be 
no more contemplation, no ideal, and no poetry. Sermons must 
replace prayer, pulpits rise instead of altars, proselytism become 
a primary duty, and reasoning the only spiritual sustenance.” 








* Edmond Scherer. By Octave Gréard, de l’Académie Frangiise. Paris: 
Hachette. 1890, 





The prolonged effort to meet the demands of his own conscience, 
and to keep the foundering boat of Calvinism from going 
down in the eddies of modern thought, has in his case the 
elements of tragedy, so much of his soul had he ventured in 
the conflict, so deeply had his faith been rooted. He was 
exceptionally gifted with intellect and moral virtue, with 
ardent enthusiasm and imaginative sensibility under his 
cold and reserved manner, and he wagered all on the 
harshest and narrowest of the Christian creeds. Wagered 
and lost, for in spite of courage and labour, and fine 
criticism, and an unsullied reputation, who can compare the 
elder Scherer with the younger as they are painted in this 
biography ? We can, indeed, understand how Scherer the 
critic could have been intensely dogmatic; but it is not so 
easy to conceive him rapt in mystic consciousness of the im- 
mediate presence of Christ, as he notes in his diary on more 
than one occasion. He was but eighteen when he wrote his 
first paper in the Semeur, marked by the proselyting zeal 


which was born of his conviction that “religious truths are 


the only certain ones.” To be a minister of the Word was his 
steady purpose, und to prepare worthily he went at twenty-one 
to study at Strasburg under Reuss. There he acquired habits 
of intellectual sincerity which served him all his life. The 
amount of work he set himself was enormous, and as we read 
of five theological lectures a day, we feel oppressed by the 
forecast of what should result. M. Gréard does not give us 
the exact date of Scherer’s marriage to his charming and true 
helpmate, but it was during this period of enthusiastic attempt 
to scale the sacred heights of theological truth. Meantime 
he had become the most hopeful champion of the school 
of the Oratoire, a Revivalist schism within the Genevan com- 
munity which in some degree corresponded with the Scotch 
Free Church. The leaders of it determined to equip Scherer 
with every weapon, and after his consecration he was invited 
to preach his first sermon at a small German town where a 
Revivalist group had been formed. We can imagine him, in 
the description of one of his hearers, “gentle and serious, 
his large eyes wet now and then with tears, his pale cheeks 
slightly coloured by the profound sense that he stood there in 
God’s behalf and for his glory.” Yet Scherer was never 
eloquent. He haughtily excused himself in later years for 
silence in the Chamber because he could not habitually allow 
enough for the inconsequence and weakness of other men. In 
his youth, he could not admit that persuasion was necessary 
to gain admission for the infallible doctrines of Geneva, the 
Rome of Protestantism. Yet Geneva itself was rent in twain. 
The treaties of 1815 had added seventeen Catholic communes to 
Calvin’s Republic, which wrought in it change as an alkali 
might destroy an acid. From being the domain of MM. de la 
Compagnie, as the pastewis were called, it became a Radical 
democracy. Finding the established Socinianism of no popular 
force, the Conservative Party, at first for political reasons, 
abetted the religious revival which just then spread as a wave 
over Europe, and was first preached at Geneva by Haldane and 
Drummond. At the same time, the pastewrs, alarmed for 
their “ old bottles,” were forced to forbid discussion of certain 
doctrines of primary importance, and to formulate their own, 
A schism followed, led by the more ardent preachers. Vinet 
at Lausanne, a man of singular personal influence as of ability 
had created a school of ardent individualists, and Gaussen at 
Geneva, maintained as a first article of faith, and, indeed, a 
necessary adjunct to Christian individualism, the plenary in- 
spiration of Scripture. “On the question of inspiration,” said 
Scherer, “depends the existence of Christianity ;” « plenary 
inspiration is the assured fortress of the Christian.” The 
mystical partnership with Christ, the supreme authority of 
conscience illuminated by the Divine Master, taught by Vinet, 
required, as Scherer saw, Biblical infallibility; indeed, in any 
case there was danger that the sacred text idolised in theory 
should be “evaporated” by the “ Enfants de Dieu,” or 
mystics of Lausanne, who neglected the history of Christian 
faith for the moral beauty of Christian life. The Oratoire 
of Geneva welcomed the learning and scholarship of Scherer; 
they had not sufficiently calculated on his logic. It 
is not possible to analyse the reasons for his change from 
exulting confidence, but in all its phases and logical sequence 
it is of touching interest. Excommunication soon followed 
his assertion of the new German teaching in all the clearness 
of French definition. It was as a flash of lightning in the 
French Protestant world, and it set fire to much; but he 
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remained quietly at Geneva after the crisis of 1850, lecturing 
and writing, yet with feebler and feebler hold of all dogma. 
His intellect, fettered by his attachment to the Christ whom 
he had attempted to re-enthrone among Genevan traditions, 
recoiled from the strain with energy equivalent to his twenty 
years of Calvinist zeal: “I can no more accept a dogma in 
opposition to the idea I have formed of divine concep- 
tions, than I can accept a precept which offends my 
feeling of right.’ And Calvinism had no basis in history 
to strengthen him at this turning-point, while his views of 
Catholic faith and tradition were obscured by hereditary 
prejudice, and he confounded it, in his passionate rejec- 
tion of all authority, with the Calvinistic idol. At this 
crisis of his life he reminds us of Pascal, whose wr'tings 
he had profoundly studied, as did all Vinet’s followers. 
Possibly Newman’s Essay on Development might have 
helped him at this moment of crystallisation, by showing 
him the vitality of the Church as an organism capable of 
evolution coincident with the demands of human conscience; 
as it was, he suffered during the years that followed his ex- 
communication, “the profoundest revolution which can affect 
life—that which is accomplished when we lose our grasp of 
the Absolute, and with the Absolute, the fixed forms, the 
inner sanctuary and the oracles of Truth.” It does not seem 
sure that any new drift of the time wrought this revolution in 
Scherer, and certainly no change in his austere ideals of life. 
Rather was it a logical and honest recoil from untenable posi- 
tions which he had defended with his very heart’s blood. 
Some still living friends remember with “octionate admiration 
his ten years of labour and controve-~g~ <“eneva after his aban- 
donment of the Oratoire, and .;r the «Journal has reminded us 
of the Thursday walks with Scherer to the azure heights of 
Saléve. The last dogma he gave up, one he had held strongly, 
was the existence of sin, a fact which in a manner marks his 
lofty standard; but during those years his literary and even 
his spiritual sympathies widened. In truth, he was acquiring 
that breadth which results from indifference. The shock of 
his change constrained him ‘to sad renunciation of the indi- 
vidual liberty of which he had an exaggerated conception. 
Even it “is the inevitable illusion which belongs to conscious- 
ness of self,” he wrote. He detested probability, and accepted 
no compromises with himself; yet the pain of his loss must 
have been bitter when he wrote: “ There is in human things a 
downward slope never to be re-ascended, and so I see myself 
carried on by the convictions of my intelligence towards a 
future which inspires neither confidence nor interest.” In his 
production of Amiel’s Journal Intime, the gloom is visible. 
The protean nature of his friend identifying itself with the 
flux and reflux of things, was more or less Hegelian, and 
in Hegel’s philosophy Scherer found his best relief. The 
publication of his Mélunges d@’ Histoire Religieuse, of which 
the essay on Hegel, which appeared in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, is the most important, marks the last apparent 
transformation of his mind; and the year of its publication, 
1861, he left Geneva for the wider arena of Paris, as a man 
of letters, no longer a preacher of religion. . Sainte-Beuve, 
who loved to sound the first note of welcome, gave Scherer’s 
essays avery friendly causerie. No one outside the Protestant 
world knew much of the new writer, but Sainte-Beuve at once 
placed him between Renan and Taine, though the great critic 
found Germanisms and “ small theological icicles ” in his style. 
“ Good-bye, baskets; the vintage is gathered,” Scherer said, as 
he addressed himself to his work in the Temps, with which he 
was associated from its foundation, and for which he wrote 
three thousand five hundred articles in the eighteen years that 
remained to him of studious life at Versailles, when he pos- 
sessed two houses, one for his books, and one for his family 
home, no longer, indeed, brightened by the presence of his 
wife, or of his favourite and most promising son, who had 
died within short space of one another. At Sainte-Beuve’s 
death, Scherer, who had always been among his most admiring 
friends, took his place as chief authority in literature; but 
there was a fundamental difference in their methods. The 
intellectual asceticism of Scherer, the strongly marked out- 


lines of his figures, were different from the finer modelling of 


Sainte-Beuve. Scherer’s exquisite purity hardly endured the 
dissection of immoral lives. In his volume on Diderot, he 
passes with averted face the scorix of that volcano. His portrait 
of Madame Roland is a fine example of his art, and it is typical 
of his taste that he dwells so little on her weaker points, while 
he throws much of his own nobleness around her. Throughout 





the immense labour of sifting what relative truths were left 
to him, there are more sighs than smiles. He had put away 
from himself the “dreadfulness of eternal things,” but with 
them the happy support of authority, and he betrays frequently 
his sense of outlawry by bitter words for humanity. “Is not 
her form that of an ape,” he exclaimed, while he foretold her 
future as one of “increased comfort in an increasing vul- 
garity.” He was revolted by the new writers, and clung to the 
“ Raphaelesque Racine,” to romance, and to poetry when it 
expressed the poet’s personality, not the mere skill of his 
rhymes and rhythms. We willingly believe him when he 
said he would readily abandon the fruits of what he 
thought his intellectual conquest, “ for one of those sweet 
flowers of piety and poetry which still perfume the path of the 
humble.” Duty, and to “fight with chimeras,” remained for 
Scherer’s work in life. “Questions as obscure as menacing 
erect themselves before us,” he wrote, “and we have for their 
solution an increasing discouragement and a waning hope.” 
He could recommend to lesser men “amusement as a com- 
fortable deceit by which we avoid a permanent téte-d-téte with 
realities that are too heavy for us.” Of modern guides, 
Darwin was perhaps his favourite; he hated the “ mechanical 
adherents of foregone conclusions and horrible certitude ;” 
and yet his scorn was leavened with regret. 

We have left ourselves no space to dwell on Scherer’s patriotic 
constancy in 1870-71; his quiet work in the Chamber and the 
Senate, in the group of Moderate Republicans. Half-English 
as Scherer was, Thiers recognised his Parliamentary instinct ; 
but he soon left home interests to more talkative men, and 
gave himself to foreign politics. He wrote for the Boston 
Review, and from 1873 to 1878 for the Daily News, in such 
good English that he remained unsuspected. But his Etudes 
sur la Littérature Contemporaine will probably be recognised 
as his best achievement. To us, the earlier essays on religion 
and philosophy have greater interest, illustrating as they do 
the spiritual career of an admirable intelligence and spotless 
conscience, under the tyranny of narrow but unauthoritative 
dogma, and the even greater tyranny of philosophical deter- 
minism. Faithfulness is a noble title to honour, and Scherer 


‘was faithful not only in the details of life, but also to his 


convictions, in friendship and at home, as when he renounced 
the higher life he longed for. Perhaps, indeed, he was most 
faithful in his denial of faith; perhaps he was never more 
truthful than when he lost his grasp of what he had mistakenly 
idolised as Truth. 





THREE NOVELS.* 
WHEN a young lady meets a man whose fortune and social 
standing are such as to command the approval of her family, 
whose character is good, whose personal appearance is not 
unpleasing, and who seems to be as much attached to her as 
it is within the range of masculine capacity to be attached to 
anybody, parents and guardians in general are of opinion 
that she would be extremely unwise to refuse him. And as 
the perusal of Marcia appears likely to inculcate a dia- 
metrically opposite opinion, and to make a girl think twice 
before accepting a suitor solely for these reasons, therefore 
we are doubtful how far Mr. Norris’s new work will find 
favour in the eyes of chaperones. It gives a description, from 
girlhood to middle age, of the career of a woman who acts on 
the above-mentioned principle, with the discouraging results 
that incompatibility of taste and character leads speedily 
to estrangement between her and her husband; that the 
estrangement increases gradually, until it produces mutual 
exasperation; and that the yoke binding them together 
becomes at last intolerable. In point of age there is no great 
disparity between the young couple, but in point of disposition 
they are as far removed as May and December. Eustace is 
conscientious, sincere, and capable of true love in his own 
cold, stern fashion, but is unsympathetic, rigid, formal, and 
outwardly unemotional; Marcia is vain, frivolous, pleasure- 
loving, and too purely egotistical to be really fond of any one 
but herself. In his case, there is little doubt of his having a 
heart lurking somewhere in his inmost recesses, even though 
he does not manage to show it, and his fault is lack of sym- 
pathy; in her case, it is selfishness which soon eats away 
whatever heart she may originally have had, notwithstanding 
that she continues to lay claim to the possession of that article 








* (1.) Marcia. By W. E. Norris. London: John Murray.—(2.) Alas! By 
Rhoda Broughton. London: Bentley and Co,—(3.) Kestell of Greystone. By 
Esmé Stuart. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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to the end. Of the two, he is unquestionably the least to 
blame; but in fiction, as in real life, a person so devoid of 
sympathy as he is, does not easily excite it in others, and 
therefore, whilst pitying him sincerely, and indignant at his 
wife’s abominable behaviour to him, one yet cannot help 
thinking that perhaps, after all, her conduct was not alto- 
gether to be wondered at. The book strikes us as one of the 
eleverest which Mr. Norris has yet produced, though, until 
towards the end, hardly the most agreeable. The study of 
every-day people which it contains is so good as to be 
rendered painful during the first two volumes by its very 
excellence; for the men and women are so like to life, 
that they bring -home to one the pettinesses and unworthi- 
nesses of human nature with disagreeable force, and pro- 
voke a shuddering reflection of “how horribly like these 
unamiable, unestimable individuals are to ourselves and 
our friends !—are we, indeed, no better, nobler, and more 
loveable than this?” Fortunately, however, the third volume 
makes amends, and enables us to leave off with a pleasant 
taste in the mouth, by introducing a sort of fresh hero in the 
shape of Marcia’s son, a charming young fellow who, with his 
sweetheart Lady Evelyn, serves to reconcile us once more to 
our common humanity, and whose love-making by land and 
sea, at golf and yachting, is told delightfully, and arouses a 
keen interest and sympathy. A regular out-and-out scoundrel 
is, of course, not to be expected from Mr. Norris, who belongs 
to the class of authors who seem too much alive to the justifica- 
tion discoverable for even crimes, when regarded from the doer’s 
point of view, to paint an unmitigatedly black villain. Still, 
the idle, inconstant artist whom Marcia takes for her second 
husband, is sufficiently unattractive and contemptible to be 
a fairly, though perhaps not wholly, adequate retribution for 
her offences; and one feels with satisfaction that, since both 
alike are too selfish, worthless, and destitute of qualities com- 
manding respect, for any living soul to be likely to be the 
better for their existence, they are an admirably matched pair. 
By-the-bye, ought not Marcia ever to have been troubled by 
remorse? Her nature was hardly of stern enough material 
to have escaped that, we should fancy. 


One aspect, at any rate, under which Alas! may fairly be 
regarded, is that of a sort of prize-puzzle, over which those 
who like such problems will find ample exercise for their 
ingenuity, in endeavouring to determine which of the book’s 
characters is entitled to the honour of originating its name. 
Let us begin with Amelia, as candidate No. 1. Personally 
unattractive, but spiritually beautiful, with the obscure heroism 
appertaining to the only unselfish member of a selfish family, 
she has a fiancé who, though he has grown weary of her, and 
fallen in love with some one else, yet struggles to conceal his 
change of sentiment, and to force himself to fulfil his engage- 
ment. Where honesty and kindness are at issue in a case of 
this kind, honesty ought clearly to be the victor so as to avoid 
the sacrilege of mingling unreality with the deepest emotions 
of life; and the truest charity he could have shown would have 
been to break off the relationship which had become a hollow 
mockery. He, however, thinks otherwise, and a future of hope- 
less misery seems inevitable, when death mercifully intervenes 
just in time to save her from it, and carry her off whilst 
still happy in a mistaken belief of her lover’s continued 
affection. And as under these circumstances one is too 
heartily rejoiced at her escape from wretchedness to think of 
pitying her, we dismiss her claims to be the provoking cause 
of Alas! and proceed to consider those of candidate No. 2, 
Elizabeth. This is a sweet and unselfish young lady, afflicted 
with an extraordinary ductility and readiness to acquiesce in 
whatever any one proposes to her, which has been the means 
of getting her into a scrape whereby she, though innocent, is 
compromised fatally in the eyes of the world. But however 
unfortunate she may be, yet the elasticity of her spirits and 
the lack of depth in her nature prevent her troubles from ever 
weighing very overwhelmingly upon her; and as the spectacle 
which she presents is at no time depressingly harrowing, 
and she is left ultimately happy, she, like Amelia, seems 
hardly qualified to evoke the exclamation upon the title- 
page; and we have to turn to the hero, James Burgoyne, as 
the third and only other possible candidate. He for some time 
occupies the unpleasant position of being drawn in opposite 
directions by duty and inclination, and doomed to remain a 
passive spectator whilst another man wins the heart of the 
woman he loves; though at last, thanks to a convenient 








fever and other fortunate events, he succeeds in attaining the 
object of his desires. But, as when a man marries a girl whose 
golden rule of life is “to comply with any and every request 
that is made to her,” and “in whose mind the boundary- 
line which parts the permitted from the unpermitted is 
not so clearly defined as he would wish it to be,” his 
prospects of wedded bliss seem necessarily doubtful, there- 
fore perhaps James, notwithstanding his final success, 
has quite as good a chance as any one else of being con- 
sidered the subject of the problematical title——though the 
solution of the problem is far too unsettled for us to pronounce 
upon it with any confidence. Miss Broughton’s works are 
generally lively and readable, and this one is no exception to 
the rule. But the idea of true grief expressing itself in what 
may be termed unworthy antics, is unnatural and offensive to 
good taste, and we cannot compliment her upon the absurd, 
exaggerated hysterics in which Byng is made to give vent to 
his sorrow. She needs, too, a caution against being led astray 
by the fancifulness which tempts writers to invest inanimate 
objects with attributes not properly belonging to them, and 
which causes her to speak of an “ironic” palm, the “ uncouth 
malignity ” of a prickly-pear, “ angry-handed” rain, &c. And 
is there any sense of the word “streak” which renders it 
applicable to things audible, and can justify a voice being 
described as having a “ streak ” of satisfaction in it? | 

In Kestell of Greystone, we have a painstaking, well-inten- 
tioned story, which is not without cleverness and merit in the 
way of observation of character, but whose author has com- 
mitted the signal error of imagining that a plot too slight to sup- 
port more than one eet can be made to bear 
the burden of three. Co tion is needed to give the work 
vigorous life; there should be fewer descriptions of scenery, 
and fewer wise reflections which, though the writer’s own and 
not copied, are likely to have occurred to other people before ; 
and her desire to improve her readers should be less visible, 
because the moral purpose in a novel—like the leader ina 
tandem—does not fulfil its destiny when it is staring one per- 
petually in the face. Mr. Kestell of Greystone is an old 
gentleman, so excellent, universally esteemed and beloved, 
and so tender a husband and father, that the experienced 
novel-reader entertains suspicions about him from the 
first, and is not in the least surprised to discover even- 
tually that his fortune had been acquired by a felonious 
appropriation of somebody else’s title-deeds. One of his 
daughters, Elva, is the clever and beautiful heroine whose 
love-affair with the reviewer by whom her first novel was 
criticised is the chief feature in the book. And the other 
daughter, Amice, is a somewhat mystical and supernatural 
young lady, who isa sort of thought-reader not requiring the 
personal presence of those whose thoughts she reads; who 
wishes she could be like Catherine of Sienna; and is haunted 
by a conviction of her father’s gold being under a curse, though 
for what reason she cannot quite make out. Considering how 
much information her second-sight gave her on some matters, 
it seems unkind of it to have failed to enlighten her as to this 
one also, when she was so anxious about it. Fenner the 
reviewer, and Vicary, the man whom Mr. Kestell wronged, 
are also prominent figures; but whatever heroic qualities the 
various personages in the work may have been endowed with 
are in no case sufficiently developed to impart the interest 
designed by the author. 





GOUNOD.* 
MADEMOISELLE DE BOovET, whose valuable book on Ireland 
was recently noticed in these columns, has here essayed a task 
of a widely different character,—that of portraying the 
“ artistic life ” of the most popular of living French musicians. 
No mention is made of the services of a translator having been 
requisitioned, and apart from this there are several internal 
indications which point to the conclusion that the book was 
written in English by the clever authoress of Trois Mois en 
Irlande. Even the average translator would have avoided such 
expressions as “off-handishness” or “an antic chorus,” or 
have stopped short of such flights as: “The melody ....., 
is amorously cradled by a rhythm charged with morbidezza.” 
All the same, Mademoiselle de Bovet’s fluent though oceca- 
sionally fantastic English is infinitely preferable to the angu- 
larities of the miserably paid translating hack. Her meaning 


* Charles Gounod: his Lifeand Works. B i 
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is hardly ever in doubt, and her style often exceedingly 
picturesque. Here, at any rate, the traduttore is no traditore. 


Mademoiselle de Bovet is careful at the outset to define the 
scope of her work. It is neither intended to be a biography, nor 
a criticism, nor a farrago of personal details. The fact that the 
subject is happily still alive renders it impossible for the book 
to take the first form. The author’s admiration for and inti- 
mate friendship with Gounod naturally debar her from the un- 
restrained exercise of her critical faculties at his expense. And, 
finally, she is restrained by good taste and good breeding from 
abusing her opportunities of dilating upon his favourite dishes 
and brands of cigars, after the manner of sundry modern 
scribes. What she has attempted to do is to describe the 
influences and environment that have moulded him, and to 
portray his temperament as reflected in his works. And in 
this she must be allowed to have achieved a very considerable 
measure of success. Her claim on the attention of the British 
public is well founded. The author of Faust is better known 
in England than any other living composer. His friendly 
relations date back to the year 1851, when he visited this 
country in the company of “the godmother of his career ”— 
Madame Viardot Garcia—and met with a cordial recognition 
as a composer before his début at the Opera in Paris. After 
the Franco-Prussian War, he made England his home for four 
or five years. And, lastly, the imposing sacred works which 
he regards us the crown of his creative career—the Redemp- 
tion and Mors et Vita—were specially composed for English 
Festivals, and have attained a popularity amongst us which 
has largely compensated him for the indifference with which 
they have been treated by the Parisian public. 

After a preliminary wail over the decadence of the present 
era, a disquisition on the difference between talent and genius, 
and some judicious remarks on the need of contrapuntal studies, 
Mademoiselle de Bovet starts off with a chapter on Gounod 
at home, giving us a pretty picture of his patriarchal estab- 
lishment. Ali this is done in very good taste, though the 
account of the upholstery of his rooms is a trifle rhapsodice. 
His daughter, we observe, is married to a Baron Pierre de 
Lassus, the appropriateness of whose name has curiously 
escaped the notice of Mademoiselle de Bovet, thoroughgoing 
laudatriz temporis acti though she is. Gounod suffers a good 
deal from the continual onslaughts of interviewers and incom- 
petent aspirants; but his fine physique and buoyant spirits 
enable him to bear up wonderfully, and he has managed, like 
a true diplomat, to conceal so far his true sentiments on the 
great Wagnerian question. Once he got so far as to commit 
his thoughts to paper; “but he thought better of it, and 
buried the scrap of manuscript in a drawer of his desk.” Still, 
Mademoiselle de Bovet gives us some fragments of his views 
on the subject, in which he contrasts Wagner’s “abuse of 
sonorities ” and “ harmonic orgies” with Mozart’s simple 
handling of the scene of the Commendatore. On the whole, 
however, his attitude compares very favourably with that of 
Wagner towards himself. 

Turning back to Gounod’s childhood; we find that he came 
of a musical mother, who ‘had rocked him to sleep in his 
infancy not with silly nursery-songs crooned in shrill 
and vulgar tones, but with the intervals of the scale, the 
perfect and imperfect concords, and the discords, followed by 
their natural resolution.” Whether this is Mademoiselle de 
Bovet or Gounod’s own account, we cannot gather, but it is at 
least interesting to know. At school, he was so good at his 
books that his masters predicted a distinguished academic 
career for him. However, the Muses marked him for their 
own from the day he heard Weber’s Freischiitz. That was 
his first “shock.” The second was when he heard Malibran, 
whose sister was destined to be his good genius. The third 
and most electrifying was caused by Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
and sealed his fate. He entered the Conservatoire in 1836, 
gained the Grand Prix de Rome at the third attempt in 
1839, and in due course took up his abode at the Villa 
Medici, where he spent three years under the shadow of the 
Eternal City, a period which he always gratefully remembered, 
and which, in fact, left an indelible mark on all his best work. 
In 1842 we find him studying Bach in Vienna; in 1843 he 
visited Mendelssohn at Leipzig on the strength of a letter of in- 
troduction from Fanny Hensel (not Henschel, as Mademoiselle 
de Bovet says), and was most cordially welcomed. We next 





find him back again at Paris, studying theology at the School 
of the Carmelites, while he retained the post of organist and | 


choir-master at the Missions Etrangtres. It was confidently ex- 
pected that he would take orders, and he was generally known 
as the “ Abbé Gounod;” but after a couple of years he emerged. 
into society, and having gained the entrée of the Opera, thanks to 
the powerful representations of Madame Viardot, achieved a 
succes destime with Sappho in 1851. Eight industrious years 
elapsed, in which Gounod tried his hand in all branches of music, 
—operas, symphonies, cantatas, masses—and then came Faust, 
over which the Parisian critics nearly stultified themselves as 
much as in the case of Carmen. It was only when the opera 
had been acclaimed as a masterpiece in Germany and else- 
where, that the ears of the French were opened to the beauties 
of Gounod’s score. He had already written a delightful 
setting to Barbier and Carré’s version of Moliére’s Médecin 
malgré lui, produced in 1858 at the Théatre Lyrique, and given 
with moderate success in London, as The Mock Doctor, in 
1865. Until Mr. Temple revived it at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, a month or so back, this genial score had lan- 
guished in the cold shade of neglect for twenty-five 
years. With the materials that Mr. D’Oyly Carte has at 
command, it might be made a trump-card in his repertory at 
the Savoy or his new opera-house. Recent successful 
performances of Roméo et Juliette have familiarised English 
opera-goers with his only other successful opera, excepting the 
far too seldom heard Mirella; but the average amateur thinks of 
Gounod only in connection with Faust, the Redemption, Mors et 
Vita, and the “ Ave Maria,” concerning which Mademoiselle 
de Bovet passes some scathing comments on M. Bellaigue, 
the critic of the Revue des Deux Mondes, a gentleman whose 
attitude is best explained by the description of Bach given 
in a humorous German Musical Dictionary, as a dry-as-dust 
composer on whom immortality was conferred by Gounod’s 
meditation. 


As portrayed by this enthusiastic though by no means 
blind admirer, the character of Gounod that emerges in these 
pages is eminently attractive, and inasmuch as the character 
is largely revealed by quotations from his writings, or frag- 
ments of conversation recorded by Mademoiselle de Bovet, it 
is in many respects an authentic portrait. Gounod was born 
‘a charmeur, says Mademoiselle de Bovet, but against the 
commonly heard charge that he is also a poseur, she utters 
a most strenuous protest. He likes praise, but he detests 
flattery. He isa brilliant but sympathetic conversationalist, 
endowed with a very pretty wit of his own, as the following 
extract from his catechism on Modern Music will prove :— 

“Q.—What is the essential condition of genius ? 

A.—The absence of ideas. 

Q.—What do you mean by that ? 

A.—Genius being the creative faculty, its distinctive character 

should be its resemblance to the Creator, who has made all things 
out of nought.” 
Though the spoilt child of the public, he is neither arrogant 
nor domineering, and can appreciate other music than that of 
his own composition. His critical faculty, again, is very 
much in advance of that of greater musicians than him- 
self. He appreciates Bach at his true worth, and idolises 
Mozart. Moreover, to bim belongs the credit of predicting 
the ultimate triumph of Carmen. As a composer he has 
shown a strange inequality. But to the author of Faust much 
can be forgiven, even that appalling number in the Mors et 
Vita, entitled Tube ad ultimum judicium, concerning which a 
profane conductor is reported to have said that if that music 
was going to be played at the Resurrection, he should refuse 
to arise. And yet these oratorios, in some respects the weakest 
works he has produced, have proceeded from a mind unclouded 
by doubt, unlike the minds of the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. Gounod, as his biographer remarks, has never 
aspired to be the Renan of music. 





TURNER'S “ RICHMONDSHIRE.’’* 
Tue History of Richmondshire, in the North Riding of the 
County of York, by Mr. Whitaker, with illustrations by Turner, 
has, in course of time, become a picture-book by Turner, 
accompanied by Mr. Whitaker’s History. It has also, since 
its publication in 1823, become scarce and costly, and the book 
before us is a reprint of the plates in one volume, in place of 
the originaltwo. To effect this reduction in bulk, Whitaker’s 


* Richmondshire. Illustrated by 20 fine Engravings, after Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. With Descriptions by Mrs. Alfred Hunt, and an Introduction by 
Marcus B, Huish, LL.B. London: J. 8S. Virtue and Co. 1891 
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History has been dropped, and the present text is the work of 
Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 

As a matter of convenience, we could wish that the old book 
form had been given up, and that the plates had been published 
portfolio fashion, with or without accompanying text. A book 
of this size is a heavy and awkward thing to handle, especially 
when the plates are of the conventional landscape shape, and 
the book must accordingly be twisted round so that the plates 
may be seen. Detached plates, on the other hand, could be 
set up and examined and compared with comfort. The plates 
themselves show signs of wear-and-tear, and of retouching ; 
but enough remains to make them valuable to those who 
cannot afford early impressions, and wish to have examples of 
steel-engraving of the kind practised by Scott, Pye, Heath, 
the Le Keux, and others of the same school, the school that 
developed alongside of water-colour painting, and was killed 
by photography. Some notes on those engravers are given by 
Mr. Huish in his introduction, and Mrs. Hunt’s text will 
pleasantly take the place of the topographer’s for those who 
have a local interest in the scenes themselves, as well as an 
artistic interest in the pictures. 

Besides giving historical notes on the subjects of the 
engravings, Mrs. Hunt is able, from her knowledge of the 
places, to point out how far Turner departed from local fact. 
In one instance he converts a little hollow on the moors, which 
may be skirted in a walk of five minutes, into some miles of 
mountain and mist. But on the whole, it seems, the views, 
down to individual trees and stones, are remarkably close to 
the facts. As Mr. Ruskin puts it, “there is in them” (the 
drawings), “little seeking after effect, but a strong love 
of place; little exhibition of the artist’s own powers or 
peculiarities, but intense appreciation of the smallest local 
minutie.” Read with a different preconception from that of 
the writer, this statement takes a very different colour from 
that intended. It is surely the artist’s business to “seek after 
effect ;” to find an “ effect” among the facts is the beginning 
and end of his dealings with them, and his obligations to 
them as an artist: fact in any further sense belongs not to 
him but to the historian. Now, it is Mr. Ruskin’s frequent 
assumption that history is the painter’s function, and in a 
ease like the present, where a painter is harnessed to a 
topographer, there is some excuse for the assumption. But 
Mr. Ruskin has himself abundantly shown how, when Turner 
was less under the hand of the local historian, he quietly sub- 
‘stituted what to that person would be the accident of the scene 
for the nominal subject. Thus, when he has to draw a seaport, 
he makes his real subject out of the shifting things, the shipping, 
that he can compose at his pleasure, and the place drops into 
the background. Or take the two Nottinghams reproduced 
in Modern Painters. There again, there is shipping in the 
foreground, and in the later drawing this is seized upon and 
developed as the real subject; an “ effect” of sails and masts 
is the painter’s fact, and the topographer’s town is to hima 
rather unmanageable accident. It is difficult for people to 
get rid of the historical fallacy, to whom a view is a viewanda 
place a place, and a view the more interesting the more objects 
it contains and the more associations it suggests. Toa painter, 
what is by courtesy called the same view may be at intervals 
of five minutes twenty different effects, some of them good, 
some of them not good for him; and the most important and 
recognisable features of a place may be those that will most 
embarrass him when he comes to make his picture. Turner 
had at his command, no doubt, extraordinary resources for 
disguising his embarrassment, for playing off one part of a 
scene against another, concealing this and emphasising that ; 
but even he was sadly put to it sometimes, when he had to sit 
down and make a view that his patrons could recognise. 

In the case of this Yorkshire series, his views were chosen 
for him by a committee. Now, a committee in search of the 
picturesque is practically a picnic. The picnic, in fact, was 
the social form that grew up along with the new-born sense 
of the picturesque. And the picnic-esque—if an awkward 
coinage may pass for the nonce—naturally ran to the most 
sensational of fit material,—in buildings, to ruined abbeys 
and castles; in Nature, to waterfalls, and failing these, to 
panorama. All these may be full of beauty, but an identifi- 


able view of any one of them may overtax the painter. A 
castle he can generally make something of, an abbey some- 
times, a waterfall seldom. For panorama Turner had a 
natural liking; like the poet, he was pleased that the world 





was so full of a number of things. With a castle on a hill he 
was no doubt very properly pleased; with an abbey in 
a valley, less comfortable; and one would like to know 
what he thought of waterfalls. Out of these twenty 
drawings, no less than five are waterfalls, and no one of 
them, to our thinking, is pictorially successful, though one 
of them, the Hardraw Fall, is in parts lovely. A water- 
fall is itself a delightful thing. There is the coolness, 
there is the sound, there is the hypnotising rush and sparkle 
of the water, which yet keeps perpetually the shape of its leap ; 
there is the tangle of light and branches up above. But the 
coolness and the plunging sound and the motion a painter 
cannot render, and the intricacies of light and foliage he 
cannot pursue very far with truth or profit. If he is left to 
deal with the subject in his own way, he will find plenty of 
material in the flash and spray of the water, and the lines it 
has cut for itself in the rocks, but he will perhaps be unlikely 
to make a general recognisable view of the place, with the 
white column of water contending for notice with a quantity 
of geology and botany. In one case here, the Wethercote 
Cave, the view splits up hopelessly into at least two pictures. 
Some other subjects in the series, not waterfalls, are unhappily 
chosen. Simmer Water may be recognisable as a view, 
it is unintelligible as a picture; and the group of three trees 
which is the central object in the Junction of the Greta and 
Tees at Rokeby, were better ignored. 

But besides the difficulty from the side of the topographers, 
there was a temptation from the side of the engravers, the 
temptation to spoil the dignity and quiet of the composition by 
fuss, and spotty light and shade in the foreground. Some- 
times it is a single figure, like the absurd one in the Rich- 
mond, to which attention is so needlessly overdrawn; more 
often a group, as in the women and geese of the Wycliffe, with 
their impossible lighting. It is in the distances, with their 
subtle gradations and suggestion of multitude, that Turner is 
most happy, and that the engraving method follows him with 
most success. 

Turner is so often treated as an infallible master of land- 
scape, that we have thought it fit to make the above reserva- 
tions about these Yorkshire drawings; but we yield to none in 
admiration of Turner at his best, and there is one drawing 
among them which, for unity and beauty of effect, deserves 
that rank,—the Brignall Church, with its gleam of river, 
shadowy wooded banks, and network of tree-topsin front. In 
this he gets what in some of the others he has been trying for. 


THE LATE REV. AUBREY MOORE’S ESSAYS.* 
WE must confess that we are disappointed by this volume. 
Personal friends of the late Mr. Aubrey Moore may be in- 
terested in it for other than historical reasons, but the general 
opinion will probably be that it is a collection that had better 
not have been made. We venture to think also that the 
manner in which it has been carried out encourages a very 
dangerous practice ; and as we think very highly of Mr. Moore, 
we are unwilling to believe that he would have approved the 
patching-up a book of his ‘‘ remains” from notes of his own, in 
great part obviously unrevised, from the notebooks of his pupils, 
and from the pages of magazines to which he had contributed. 
On the one hand, Mr. Moore did not need a memorial volume 
at all; and on the other, like many other good lecturers, he was 
not one whose mere notes could be printed with advantage. It 
is on this last point that we wish to join issue with Mr. Coolidge. 
Are we sure, we ask, that we have what Mr. Moore said P—and, 
again, have we any reason to believe that these lectures express 
what he thought? Every one conversant with Oxford and 
Cambridge knows the circumstances under which such work 
is produced, and it seems to us that, however excellently 
it may serve its purpose, it is absurd to consider it as repre- 
senting a man’s careful and final opinion; hence, to our mind, 
there is a certain unfairness in giving it to the world. The 
editor seems to forget that the public to which a book is 
presented is a very different public from that assembled in an 
Oxford lecture-room. ; 

Mr. Coolidge, whose kindness deserves all the praise we with- 
hold from the exercise of his discretion, has collected together 
three courses of lectures on the Reformation in England, one 
course on that on the Continent, and several papers on subjects 





* Lectures and Papers on the History of the Reformation in England and on the 
oo nent, By the late Aubrey Lackington Moore, M.A. London: Kegan Paul 
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more or less connected with the Reformation, with some useful | 


tables and genealogies. From the above remarks, it will be 
evident that we do not wish to try this volume by too high a 
standard. When lectures are published, we usually hold that 
they have ceased to have the benefit of any excuse which hasty 
preparation may offer; but here the case is obviously different. 
We hasten to say, then, that as lectures, these chapters must 
have been interesting and useful, and we have been given to 
understand that, as delivered by Mr. Moore, who, in addition 
to being a man of high character and repute, possessed the 
charm of a real historical enthusiasm, they lost none of their 
force, and were widely popular in Oxford. They had, 
moreover, the advantage of Mr. Moore’s style, which is 
not saying a little in their commendation. But when we 
have said that these are good lectures, or notes for lectures, 
we have said all that can be said. Mr. Moore views 
everything from a High-Church standpoint, and generally 
may be said to give himself into the hands of a few of the 
regular authorities, chiefly. Canon Dixon as regards England, 
and Hagenbach as to the Continent. There is no blame 
attaching to him for this course; it is the only system which 
is possible to a lecturer without labour far greater than the 
exigencies of lecturing can fairly be said to demand. One of 
the earlier lectures of the courses on the English Reformation 
is formed of a review of Brewer’s Reign of Henry VIII, and 
though uncritical as a review—it would be difficult to criticise 
Mr. Brewer—it is eloquent reading. It is doubtful, at the 
same time, whether even Mr. Brewer has said the last word 
on Wolsey’s character and objects. Under Brewer’s influence, 
Mr. Moore adopts what we hold to be the most satisfactory 
theory of the English Reformation under Henry VIIL., and 
the only theory which will expiain its political character,—that, 
namely, which regards it as the result rather than the cause of 
the social revolution of the sixteenth century. When, however, 
Mr. Moore comes to deal with the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, this principle seems to have escaped him, and he falls 
into the old mistake of attributing far too little importance to 
the widespread feeling among the middle classes to whom 
Henry VIII. really appealed, and of whose opinion his conduct 
in dissolving the monasteries was in great measure the result. 
Every discovery seems to show more fully the growing strength 
of the parochial, as contrasted with the monastic, organisation 
under the Tudors; and how any one can imagine that an 
institution so vast and venerable as monasticism in England 
was ruined merely by pressure from above, we cannot under- 
stand. In giving an account of impropriation, we note that 
Mr. Moore did not offer any explanation of the difference 
between great and small tithes; and we doubt whether the 
knowledge could be safely presumed. 

We would gladly have seen more notes upon the authorities. 
Surely in a course of lectures upon the English Reformation, 
at least one lecture ought to be devoted to the credibility of 
Burnet, Speed, and Strype, and the various manuscript sources 
of information ; but the way in which the authorities—almost 
all of necessity second-hand authorities—are employed by Mr. 
Moore, inclines us to believe that he had not devoted much 
attention to this important matter. The thought inevitably 
suggests itself, in spite of Mr. Coolidge, that Mr. Moore really 
had not—as, from an examination of his authorities, we confess 
that he ought not to have had—any special views of his own 
about the Reformation. 

The lectures on the Continental Reformation are neces- 
sarily of so slight a character that they cannot be expected 
to add to what is already known. They are preceded by a 
few criticisms on the authorities very hastily done. It is 
perfectly true, for instance, that Ranke, in his Popes, “takes 
much knowledge for granted;” but it surely ought to be 
added that he kept far too closely to one class of references, 
and arranged his work badly. In Mr. Moore’s general sketch 
of the pre-Reformation Papal history, there is much clear- 
ness and force, but again plenty of evidence of hasty work. 
The account of Savonarola should hardly have been published 
without a reference to Canon Creighton’s admirable work. 

If we cannot rejoice that Mr. Moore’s Lectures have been 
reproduced in the rough, we can commend the way in which 
all the really finished work is done. The Essays, and particu- 
larly the review of Dr. Brewer’s History, shows us that, had 
Mr. Moore lived, this volume would have come into the world 
in a very different form, and with a very different influence 
upon his reputation. 





FACE TO FACE WITH THE MEXICANS.* 


To a Scotch lady, Madame Calderon de la Barca, who wrote 
fifty years ago, belongs the credit of having produced what 
still remains the best presentment of life in Mexico. An 
American lady, Mrs. Fanny Chambers Gooch, has worthily 
followed in her predecessor’s footsteps ; her handsome volume,. 
printed in America three years ago, and recently republished 
here, not only marks the advance that has been made in the 
art of getting up books since Madame Calderon de la Barca’s 
day, but also serves to show how very little change even the 
introduction of railways has made in the national charac- 
teristics and daily life of Mexicans. The reason of this per- 
sistent conservatism is not far to seek. Ages before the advent 
of Columbus or Cortez, the brown Indians who inhabited the 
southern part of the North American continent had passed 
from the nomad stage of existence into one of settled and, 
comparatively speaking, high civilisation, in which the arts. 
of peace predominated over those of war. Their red 
brethren in the more temperate parts of the continent 
were still nomad warriors with no settled homes; their 
very pride and spirit forbade them to become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, and thus stood in the way of their- 
absorption among their Anglo-Saxon conquerors, before whom: 
they steadily and surely receded to the fastnesses of the 
North-West, where their ultimate extinction is, probably, but 
a matter of time, or where, at all events, their remnant will 
become indistinguishable from the prepotent race. The 
English, consequently, had to base their occupancy on their 
own labour, or on that imported from Africa. Between the- 
Spaniards of the days of Cortez and the brown Indians whom 
they found in Mexico, the difference of civilisation was one 
rather of degree than of kind. The land was already tilled 
by a patient labouring population, who readily transferred 
their allegiance to, and, in form at least, adopted the religion 
of, their new masters. The natives remained on the soil, if 
not in possession of it; the Spaniards were always too few in 
number to do without their help; intermarriages were fre- 


quent, and regarded without racial prejudice; the children of 


these mixed marriages were in as good a social position as 
those of pure Spanish blood born in the Colony, for both 
were equally excluded from all public offices, which were 
reserved by the Spanish Colonial system for those alone 
who had been born in old Spain. From mere superiority 
of numbers, the lowest class remained, and remains to the 
present day, purely Indian in blood. The present population 
of Mexico is reckoned at ten millions, two-thirds of whom are 
probably without admixture of Spanish bluod. Provided that 
they got through a certain amount of work and attended a 
certain amount of masses, they were little interfered with by 
their conquerors; their wants were few, and their numbers 
more than sufficient to do the work required of them; hence 
there has been little incentive to change, and it is not to be 
wondered at that their hereditary adherence to their old 
customs should oppose a vis inertiz which even Anglo-Saxon 
activity fails, in such a climate, to overcome. 

Mrs. Gooch lived for several years in Mexico, not all the 
time in one city or place, but in different parts of the Republic. 
As she occupied a private and not an official position like 
Madame Calderon de la Barca, she was brought more into 
immediate contact with the people than the latter could 
have been, and the contact, close as it was, appears to- 
have engendered none but the kindliest sentiments of affec- 
tion and esteem. Mrs. Gooch’s first experiences were suf- 
ficiently droll, for, in company with some other Americans, 
she went at once into housekeeping, since her husband’s 
business kept them for some time in the quaint old provincial 
city of Saltillo. The party settled themselves in a roomy old 
house, with accommodation more than ample as far as space 
was concerned, but almost void of furniture and all modern 
necessaries of housekeeping, wants which they soon found 
that even unlimited money could not supply. A few articles. 
of furniture were procured with difficulty, and even a dilapi- 
dated American cooking-stove; but this was beyond the 
understanding of Mexican cooks, who one after another took 
themselves off on the ground that it would give them disease of 
the liver. The authoress’s desire to do her own marketing was 
foiled by the sheer obstinacy of her servants, who met every 
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attempt to get them into American habits with the unanswer- 
able remark, “ No es costumbre,” “It is not the custom of the 
country.” The cook declined to pluck fowls instead of skin- 
ning them; the man-servant would not clean the floor, or 
attend his lady at market; the porter refused to work on 
new principles,—till at length the conviction forced itself 
on Mrs. Gooch that, as she could not Americanise the 
household, she would have to Mexicanise herself; yet she 
declares that all the inconveniences of the constant change of 
servants caused her no annoyance or disagreement with them, 
but that, on the contrary, it was a perpetual treat to her to 
note their strict adherence to inbred characteristics: even in 
the act of giving warning, politeness ruled their lives; they 
would endeavour to spare her feelings by inventing some 
excuse as to family calls which necessitated their going,— 
native courtesy was stronger than love of truth. All the 
little details of domestic economy which a man would over- 
look, are described with minute accuracy by Mrs. Gooch; the 
method of making tortillas, of grinding coffee without a mill, 
the absence of all but earthen vessels from the kitchen, the 
stiff arrangement round the walls of such scanty furniture as 
there was,—all these, and many other points which would 
infallibly have escaped notice from a male observer, find their 
place in the narrative, and add considerably to the lifelike 
presentment of the picture. The illustrations throughout the 
volume are of very unequal merit; some are exquisite repro- 
ductions of life and scenery, while others—for instance, that 
on p. 41—had better have been omitted. As examples of good 
and bad actually facing each other, compare the water-carrier 
on p. 433 with the washerwomen on the opposite page. 


After a considerable stay at Saltillo, Mrs. Gooch went by 
the Mexican Central Railway to the capital, pausing on the 
road at the towns of Chihuahua, Zacatecas, Aguas Calientes, 
and Querétaro, of each of which she sketches the principal 
characteristics. Im the capital, the authoress stayed long 
-enough to form numerous friendships with the leading persons 
of Mexican society, to which her letters of introduction 
secured her ready access. The city of Mexico has been often 
and well described in recent works of English and American 
travellers; but the inner aspect of the daily life of all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, has never been so faithfully 
portrayed as in the present pages. The fact that seems to 
have impressed Mrs. Gooch most, perhaps because she was 
American, was the gentleness of demeanour and courteous 
bearing among all classes; birth and education, she remarked, 
had nothing to do with it; it was an exquisite instinct, 
common to the people as a nation. In spite of the im- 
passivity of the Aztec type—using the word as synonymous 
with brown Mexican Indian, though in reality the Aztecs are 
but one out of many tribes still existing—in spite of their air of 
stolid unconcern, the idea conveyed to Mrs. Gooch’s mind was 
that they are a happy and contented race; and this, no doubt, is 
the correct view. Some recent observers have tried to make out 
the contrary, urging that from the days of Cortez downwards 
they have been humiliated, degraded, and enslaved until 
their patriotism, self-reliance, and independence have been 
erushed out of them; that they are set apart and kept apart 
by a rigidly defined caste, and pass their lives in poverty and 
suffering, without hope and without ambition. On these 
grounds, an indictment of cruelty and selfishness has been 
preferred against the Spanish nation which, there is every 
yeason to believe, is grossly exaggerated. That the followers 
and immediate successors of Cortez were guilty of great 
eruelties, is no doubt true—witness the life-work of Las Casas 
—hbut that this was systematically continued in New Spain is 
not in accordance with history. Moreover, the condition of 
the natives under Spanish rule was probably no whit worse 
than it was before the conquest. Slavery undoubtedly existed 
in Aztec times, the pyramids and temples could not have been 
built without forced labour, and the abolition of the sanguinary 
rites of human sacrifice was a distinct gain to the people of 
the land. Further, it is quite incorrect to say that there is 
any hard-and-fast line of caste separating the Indian from the 
whiterace. On the contrary, the races blend by imperceptible 
gradations, and, as Mrs. Gooch herself notices, many ladies in 
good position spoke proudly to her of their Indian blood. 
Indians are found in every walk of life, and there exists 
absolutely no prejudice against them as such; Benito Juarez, 
for instance, the best President that Mexico ever had, to 
whom she owes her emancipation from the power of the 





clerical party, was a full-blooded Indian, who rose by his own 
talents to the position of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Mrs. Gooch’s chapter on “Actors and Events in Mexican 
History” is admirably put together; she teaches history in 
the way in which it is most likely to impress itself on the 
memory, by associating the actors with the places rendered 
memorable by their deeds, and throwing in these local 
touches as incidental to her description of the places which 
she visited. In narrating the early struggles of Mexico for 
independence, she perhaps glosses over too charitably the readi- 
ness with which Iturbide changed sides, and, after deserting 
his King, himself grasped the Imperial diadem. To the 
patriot-priests of Mexico, Hidalgo, and Morelos, who gave 
their lives to raise the first ery of independence, Mrs. Gooch 
renders full honour, and she is amply justified in saying that 
“a better-grounded or more righteous cause never existed 
than that of Mexico against the tyranny and usurpation of 
the Spaniards, who filled every place of power and emolument 
in the Government, to the exclusion of the Creoles and native 
population.” The life of Santa Anna is practically the history 
of Mexico for upwards of thirty years, as from 1822 to 1855 
he was, with various ups and downs, the most conspicuous 
figure on the stage; he outlived the French intervention, and 
wore out repeated sentences of exile, dying in the city of 
Mexico in 1876, at the age of eighty-four. Mrs. Gooch does 
not spare the conduct of her own countrymen in provoking 
the war of 1848, and she energetically repudiates the doctrine 
that it is the manifest destiny of the United States to include 
or annex the Mexican Republic. Ten years of domestic 
peace and steady progress have done something to re- 
move the reproach of the instability of Mexican Govern- 
ments and of the non-progressiveness of the Mexican people. 
Time and perseverance on the part of reformers are the 
only remedy; and all praise is due to Mrs. Gooch for 
recognising, and seeking to impress on her own countrymen, 
that doctrinaire ideas of popular government suited to the 
United States would not work in Mexico, and that the interests 
of the two Republics lie in their not interfering one with the 
other :— 

“No foreign power need ever expect with ruthless hand to 
break down Mexican customs, laws, peculiarities, and institutions. 
Such changes as are made must be made slowly. With the 


American idea of Government in Mexico, the worst evils would 
arise. The ultraism of American reforms would defeat all reform.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


War-Path and Bivouac. By John F. Finerty. (Unity Building, 
Chicago.)—Mr. Finerty accompanied the United States Army, 
when employed against the Sioux in 1876, and again in 1879, in 
the capacity of a war-correspondent. These gentlemen never 
have a very easy or safe time of it. But in European warfare it 
is understood that they are non-combatants; when the enemy is 
an Indian, there is no nice distinction of the kind. The corre- 
spondent has practically to be a soldier. It is probable that, in 
his capacity of purveyor of news, he both gains and loses from 
this fact. He sees more of detail, less of the whole conduct of 
affairs. However this may be, Mr. Finerty has written a very 
lively and graphic account of the expeditions quorum pars fuit. 
He saw a great deal of marching, was a witness to many alarms, 
and had a share in some real fighting, quite enough to give him 
an idea of what it was like. It will be remembered that the 
campaign of 1876 was distinguished by the disaster that 
happened to General Custer’s command. Mr. Finerty gives 
various details about this terrible business. As far as the 
columns to which he was himself attached, there seems to 
have been more of hardship than of actual danger. One 
battle was fought at Rosebud, in which, besides the Friendlies, 
eight soldiers were killed and twenty-six wounded. Another 
took place at Slim Buttes. In this, three were killed and 
twenty-seven wounded. The loss in Custer’s battle was two 
hundred and seventy killed and fifty-three wounded. The cam- 
paign of 1879 was fought on the Canadian border. In this, Sitting 
Bull had a leading share. Mr. Finerty has an interesting account 
of the interview which, in company with an officer in the Army, he 
had with this chief. An appendix which he adds about the Regular 
Army of the States is worth reading. The desertions are sur- 
prisingly numerous. Three thousand in one year, considering 
the smallness of the force, is a very formidable total. 

Series Collectarum, fc. Versibus Latinis Reddita a Carolo 
Wordsworth, 8.T.P. (Apud Joannem Murray.)—Dr. Words- 
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elegiac or iambic verse; the Proper Psalms for Christmas, Ash 
Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Day, Ascension Day, and Whit- 
suntide, with sundry hymns and other Psalms translated into 
elegiacs. Here is a specimen from Psalm xix., which our readers 
may compare with versions with which they are already acquainted 
(we have taken the liberty of correcting supera into superna in 
line 2) :— 
“ Proclamat Domini qualis sit gloria cxlum, 
Et camera artificem fixa superna manum. 
Proxima queque dies narrat tua facta diei, 
Et pariter nocti nox ea cer!a refert. 
Non linguzx auditur sermo, nen forma loquendi ; 
Et tamen inter se vox bené nota crepat. 
Illorum in terras claré sonus exiit omnes, 
Verbaque ad extremos usque diserta polos. 
Nempe tabernaclum soli defixit in illis, 
Cujus inexhausto fulgeat orbe jubar. 
Eereditur thalamo veluti modd nuptus ab alto, 
Et peragens cursum more gigantis ovat. 
Hesperium ad calcem de carcere currit Eoo, 
Et nusquam est quem non calfacit igne locus.” 


But is nuptus of a bridegroom admissible? This is an elegant and 
scholarly volume. 


The Journal of Education. (W. Rice.)—This “monthly record 
and review ” of the higher education continues to do an excellent 
work in its proper sphere. An editorial in the first number of the 
year just past, contains some self-congratulation, which, indeed, is 
thoroughly justified, warm acknowledgment of services rendered, 
and promises of more extended usefulness in the future. All this 
is as it should be. The Journal is, beyond compare, the best of 
the periodicals that concern themselves with education, and 
deserves all the success that it has obtained, and more. If its 
conductor could conquer the besetting temptation to be smart, 
take a little more time to think—and really a monthly periodical 
should find the opportunity—and amend one or two little faults, 
it would be still better than it is. 

The Flora of Warwickshire. By James E. Bagnall. (Gurney 
and Jackson.)—This elaborate work, the result of not less than a 
quarter of a century’s diligence and careful observation, is of too 
‘technical a kind to be noticed in detail in these columns. We 
ean but recommend it to all interested in the subject. Warwick- 
shire, as has been pointed out in reference to this matter, is a 
typical English county, so remote from the sea that it has not 
been invaded by the foreign species that hare made their way into 
so many localities. The total at which Mr. Bagnall arrives is 
upwards of nine hundred for flowering plants and ferns; the 
fungi, mosses, &c., have to be added. 


The Royal Kalendar and Index (W. H. Allen and Co.) contains in 
a convenient arrangement the usual information, political, civil, 
and ecclesiastical, together with an almanac and other useful 
matters. We observe the days for “ meteoric showers ” are given, 
—a new feature, we think. We have also received The Catholic 
Directory, 1891, the “ fifty-fourth annual publication ” (Burns and 
Oates). The Clergy List, edited by H. Hailstone, M.A. (Kelly 
and Co.), continues to make improvements, and is probably as 
good an approach to a trustworthy guide as can be expected. 
That there should be still errors, is unavoidable; probably they 
are due to the neglect of the persons concerned to make the 
proper corrections.~——- The Advertiser’s A B C (T. B. Browne), gives 
a vast amount of useful information. There are also some pre- 
liminary pages, which are interesting now and will be valuable 
hereafter, dealing with various subjects of literary history. “The 
Press in Parliament,” “London Correspondents,” and “ Light- 
hearted Literature: a Sketch of the Comic Press,” are among 
the contents. There is a “ Journalistic Obituary,” containing 
about eighty names. On the whole, the record shows a fair 
average of life, greater than would be commonly supposed, for 
the Press has the reputation of being a fatal profession. 

The Year’s Art, 1890. Compiled by Marcus B. Huish, LL.D. 
(J. S. Virtue and Co.)—This is described as a “concise epitome 
of all matters relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture which have occurred during the year 1890, together 
with information respecting the events of the year 1891.” Itisa 
record of the progress of Art in London, the provinces, and the 
Colonies. Art exhibitions of all kinds and art charities are given, 
and there is a directory of artists. 








Of periodical volumes, we have: The National Church: a Monthly 
Record of Church Work (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.); The Young 
Standard-Bearer (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co); and a new 





venture, Mothers in Council, edited by Charlotte M. Yonge (same | 
publishers), to be published quarterly. We wish it all success. | 


We have received The British Almanac and Companion for 1891. 
(Stationers’ Company.)—Its contents include the usual eccle- 
siastical and civil information, a Parliamentary guide, statistics 
of commerce and taxation, chronicle of games and athletics, 





synopsis of Acts of Parliament passed in the Session, information 
about British Colonies and foreign countries, obituary of the year, 
&e. Essays on the Architecture, Drama, Music, and Science of 





the year follow, and Mr. W. J. Lynn contributes “A Few Words 
on Observatories.” The sixth annual issue of Hazell’s Annual, 
edited by E. D. Price (Hazell, Watson, and Viney), contains, as 
we learn from the title-page, “ above 3,500 concise and explanatory 
articles on every topic of current political, social, biographical, 
and general interest.” These, it will be understood, are arranged 
in alphabetical order. Thus, we begin with “ Abbreviations,” and 
go on to “Abdul Hamid II.,” the Sultan being followed by 
Abdurrahman Khan and Sir Frederick Abel. Glancing through 
the pages, we see, under the head of “ Army,” an account of the 
estimates, strength, distribution, pay, &c., the information 
being compressed into three pages; an account of the law of 
Arrest, a description of Austrian Political Parties, Bulgarian 
Political Parties, and the Sobranjé, House of Commons (occu- 
pying ahout sixty pages), County Councils for London and 
the Home Counties, &c. To show how the Annual has been 
kept to date, we may mention that Mr. Parnell’s condemna- 
tion in the suit of “O’Shea v. O’Shea and Parnell” (dated 
November 17th), is recorded.—Barker’s Facts and Figures for 1891, 
edited by Thomas P. Whittaker (Frederick Warne and Co.), is a 
handy manual of statistics of every kind. We notice, under the 
head of “Large Personal Estates,’ that the year 1889-90 was 
not very productive of large windfalls to the Exchequer. There 
were eight between half-a-million and a million, giving an aggre- 
gate of £4,898,000; and two above a million, with an aggregate 
of £2,224,000. This makes a total of about seven millions. In 
1887-83 there was a total of more than seventeen millions, four 
fortunes averaging nearly £2,500,000 each. 





The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. (Macmillan.)—When Mr. Palgrave published 
his Golden Treasury in 1861, it received from all lovers of 
poetry the warmest welcome, and it may be confidently said that 
no more recent anthology has lessened its reputation. Weare glad, 
therefore, to welcome a new and slightly enlarged edition of a 
volume that has been cherished by us throughout these years as 
a constant companion. The book is, indeed, no longer fitted for 
the pocket, but the loss on this score has its compensation in the 
size and beauty of the type. Some of the editor’s alterations are 
deserving of notice. Spenser is represented, as formerly, by his 
“ Prothalamion,” but Mr. Palgrave’s note on the poem is changed. 
In the original edition, he stated that, though beautiful, it is 
inferior to the ‘‘ Epithalamion,” “ omitted with great reluctance, as 
not in harmony with modern manners.” In the present edition, 
writing of the “ Prothalamion,” he says that nowhere has Spenser 
more emphatically displayed himself as the very poet of Beauty, 
and adds, that as Spenser’s genius does itself justice only in 
poems of some length, “it is impossible to represent it in this 
volume by other pieces of equal merit, but of impracticable dimen- 
sions.” No allusion, therefore, is now made to the “ Epithala- 
mion,” the most enchanting poem of its class that was ever 
written, or, we might almost venture to prophesy, ever will be. 
The glow of colour and wealth of imagery, the imaginative 
charm that lifts the poet’s exuberance of fancy into an atmosphere 
of purity, the tender and chivalric feeling that prompts his every 
line, and the incomparable music that fills and gladdens the ear,— 
these are the merits which give the “Epithalamion,” in our 
judgment, a foremost place in the lyrical poetry of England. We 
hoped, therefore, upon opening this new edition of the Treasury, 
to find that Mr. Palgrave had reversed his former decision about 
it, and that if there are a few lines in this nuptial song out of 
harmony with the extreme refinement of modern manners, the 
poem would have been inserted with those lines left out. We regret 
that this is not the case, and that even the simple acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority of the poem is no longer to be found 
in the note. Thanks to Mr. Bullen’s resuscitation of Campion, 
seven of that poet’s lyrics are inserted in the Treasury. Three 
or four additions are made to the lyrics of Sir Philip Sidney, of 
Shakespeare, and of Wordsworth. Blake, who, strange to say, 
had no place in the first edition, is represented by four poems. 
Lyte, who was also left out in the cold, is now duly honoured ; and 
of the two poems selected from this writer, who is known chiefly 
by his hymns, Mr. Palgrave writes that “none are more emphati- 
cally marked by the note of exquisiteness.” Keats’s “Ode to a 
Grecian Urn” is inserted for the first time, and we observe also 
an additional sonnet from that poet. On the other hand, 
Shelley’s lovely lyric, “ Rarely, rarely comest thou, Spirit of 
Delight,” is now omitted. 


Theory of Physics. By Camilo Calleja. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—This is a rectification, the author tells us, of the theories of 
molar mechanics, heat, chemistry, sound, light, and electricity. 
The three last he calls “ progenic physics,” progene being the 
name given by him to imponderable ether. With this theory of 
progenic physics he attacks the current ideas cn soun1, light, 
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and electricity, declaring light to be the “progressive or trans- 
latory radiation of progene,” and so on with heat, chemistry, 
electricity, and sound, which is an “ oscillatory ” movement of 
progene. The theory of the spectrum and the refrangibility of 
rays is all wrong; white light is not complex, but really the 
simplest form. ‘The antecedent for the cause of the orbital and 
rotatory movements of the earth” is to be found in the “move- 
ments of progene determined by the functional opposition of the 
two living kingdoms;” the direction of the magnetic needle is 
also determined by their want of equilibrium! We are reminded 
faintly of some gentleman (Mr. Grant Allen?) who said we were 
originally undulations of carbonic acid. Camilo Calleja is a 
little too aggressive in his treatment of the subject, and he must 
expound his ideas with rather more clearness. Meanwhile, we 
commend his theory of light as something with which to amuse 
the physicist. 

The Portfolio, 1890. Edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
(Seeley and Co.)—This periodical has been noticed from time to 
time during the past year. It will suffice, therefore, to remind 
our readers that this is the first volume of a second series, the 
first having completed a period of twenty years. The principal 
contents are a series of eleven papers, with illustrations taken from 
new and old works of art, on “ The British Seas,” and written by 
Mr. Clark Russell (who contributes six out of the eleven), the 
editor, and others; six entitled “Charing Cross to St. Paul’s,” 
reproductions of some admirable pen-and-ink drawings by Mr, 
Pennell, the literary part being furnished by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy; and three on various branches of appplied art, by Pro- 
fessor A. H. Church. A new feature of the second series is an “ Art 
Chronicle,” published monthly, but conveniently put in a collected 
form at the end of the volume. 

Illustrations. Conducted by Francis George Heath. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—We welcome this, the annual volume of an 
excellent periodical. It has the merit of being entirely free from 
the element of fiction, of which surely we have now more than 
enough. “ Amusement,” “ Art,” “ Biography,” “ Economy,” “ In- 
vention,” “ Literature,” and “Science,” are the headings under 
which Mr. Heath classifies the contents of his volume. The 
reader may depend upon finding under every one of them some- 
thing to amuse and instruct. 

The Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore and Legend. (Walter 
Scott.) —‘‘ Legend ” does not occupy any very prominent place in 
this very interesting periodical. It is chiefly concerned with the 
record of historical and local facts. The volume now before us 
begins with the first of a series of three papers on the “ Derwent- 
water Insurrection.” Mr. Richard Welford contributes a series 
of notices, which run through the volume, of “Men of Mark 
*twixt Tyne and Tweed.” Famous places are described. There 
are articles on the “ Moss-Troopers.” Local oddities and eccentrics 
are described. But the contents of the volume are too numerous 
and varied for any adequate account to be given of them. Let it 
suffice to say that, while they have a special interest for a North- 
Country reader, any one may dip into them with pleasure and 
profit. 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 1624-1660. 
Selected and edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A. (The 
Clarendon Press.)—These Documents “are intended,” says Mr. 
Gardiner, “ to serve either as a basis for the study of the consti- 
tutional history of an important period, or as a companion to the 
political history of the time.” The selection naturally begins 
with the “ Petition of Rights.” The second item is the “ Remon- 
strance azainst Tonnage and Poundage;” and the third, the 
“King’s Speeches at the Prorogation of Parliament at the End of 
the Session of 1628.” These and those that follow, down to No. 
16, belcnz to the period before the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment. Part II. begins with the “Root and Branch Petition,” 
the object of which was that the “government of archbishops 
and lord bishops, deans and archdeacons,” &e., “ with all its 
dependencies, roots, and branches, may be abolished.” Along 
with this should be read one of the documents now printed 
for the first time, “ A Bill for Church Reform,” which was read 
twice in the House of Lords. Among its provisions was that 
every Archbishop and Bishop, being under the age of seventy, and 
not hindered by sickness, should preach every Lord’s Day in some 
cathedral or church, under a penalty of £5; no spiritual person 
was to exercise any temporal authority ; every Bishop was to havea 
council of twelve assistants in conferring Holy Orders, and in the 
exercising of spiritual jurisdiction; when a See became vacant, 
the Dean, Chapter, and assistants were to nominate three worthy 
persons, of whom the Crown was to appoint one; Deans, &c., 
holding livings were not to reside more than sixty days in their 
cathedral houses; any Archbishop, Bishop, <c., taking a fine for 
the renewing of a lease, should set aside the fourth-part of the 
said fine towards the purchase of impropriate tithes; every non- 





resident incumbent should pay, for the time of non-residence, one- 
half his profits to the curate. Altogether, a very reasonable Bill,. 
which, mutatis mutandis, would not be out of season now. The 
other novelties in the volume are the “Suggested Answer to the 
Newcastle Propositions,” the “Engagement with the Scots,” and 
the “Constitutional Bill of the First Protectorate Parliament.” 
In the “ Engagement with the Scots,” dated December 26th, 1647,. 
the King undertakes to confirm by Act of Parliament Presbyterial 
government for three years (with liberty of worship to himself 
and household) ; after that time, a consultation was to be held on 
the best form of Church government ; effectual means were to be: 
taken for the “suppression of the opinions and practices of Anti- 
Trinitarians, Anabaptists, Antinomians, Arminians, Famelists, 
Brownists, Separatists, Independents, Libertines, and Seekers.” 
Mr. Gardiner has prefixed an interesting and valuable introduc- 
tion of between sixty and seventy pages. All the evidence that 
comes to light proves what Mr. Gardiner calls “the difficulty of 
coming to terms with Charles.” This agreement with the Scots 
would really have had the effect of making him master of the 
situation. 

Our Boys and Girls at School. By Henry J. Barker. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith.)—This is another of Mr. Barker’s most entertaining 
volumes. That he is exceptionally fortunate in getting hold of 


good things is beyond doubt. Does he make it his business to go: 


about collecting them? How does he get a sight of the papers ? 
He is not an inspector, but describes himself as “ late lecturer to 


pupil-teachers.” However obtained, these are very amusing 


anecdotes. 


Books Recrtvep.—Sociology Diagrammatically Systematised. By 
Arthur Young. (Houlston and Sons.)——Three Persian Plays. 
With a Literal English Translation and Vocabulary. By A. 
Rogers. (W.H. Allen and Co.)——Job and the Song of Solomon. 
Translated into English Metre by “Talmid.” (J. Thin, Edin- 
burgh.) The Faiths, Facts, and Frauds of Religious History. By 
Emma Hardinge Britten. (J. Heywood.) Pasteur and Rabies. By 
Thomas M. Dolan, M.D. (Bell and Sons.)—A very determined 
attack on M. Pasteur’s system, backed up by the authority of 
Professor Peter, the eminent French physician. — Acts of the 
Privy Council, 1547-1550. Edited by John Roche Dasent. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode.) An Eighth-Century Ladies’ Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary. Edited by J. H. Hessels. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—From a manuscript in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge.——-The Trees of North-Eastern America. By 
Charles S. Newhall. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——The Building 
and Machine Draughtsman. By Various Practical Draughts- 














men. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Described as a “practical guide: 


to the projection and delineation of subjects met with in 
the practice of the engineer, machinist, and the building 
constructor.” De Fidiculis Bibliographia, being the basis of 
a “Bibliography of the Violin.” By Edward Heron-Allen. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.) ——The Gospel in the Passion-Play of 
1890. By the Rev. R. Hately Waddell, D.D. (D. Douglas, Edin- 
burgh.) ——The Two Bishops: a Welcome and a Memory, by Charles 
Bullock, D.D. (Home. Words Publishing Office), “a second 
thousand.” —— Eton and the Empire. By Geoffrey Drage. (R. 
Ingalton Drake, Eton.)——-Mr. Gladstone’s Speeches in Scotland in 
1890, “ Authorised’ Edition.” (Andrew Elliot, Edinburgh.) 
Character as Seen in Body and Parentage, by Furneaux Jordan, a “ new 
edition ” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Vora’s Return, a sequel 
to “The Doll’s House,” by Henry Ibsen. Translated by Ednah D. 
Cheney. (Lee and Shepard, Boston, U.S.A.) The Tragedy of 
Antony and Cleopatra, edited by Allan Park Paton (W. Hutchison, 
Greenock), being the eighth part of the “ Hamnet Shakespeare,” 
an effort, our readers may be reminded, to return to the text of 
the “ First Folio.” Synopsis of English and American Literature. 
By C. J. Smith, B.A. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) Statement 
of the Chief Grievances of the Inish Catholics in the Matter of Educa- 
tion. By the [Roman Catholic] Archbishop of Dublin. (Brown and 
Nolan, Dublin.)——Physical Drill with Arms, translated by Major 
H. D. Hutchinson into Urdu and Nagri; and Physical Training: 
without Arms, in Urdu, by the same translator (Gale and Polden). 




















Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for January : 
—The Westminster Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, Murray’s Magazine, 
the Newbery House Magazine, the Expositor, the Theological Monthly, 
the Month, the Congregational Review, the Homiletic Magazine, the 
County and Local Government Magazine, the United Service Magazine, 
the Forum, Knowledge, the Arena, Lippincott’s Magazine, Berkshire 
Notes and Queries, and Outing. 


[Erratum.—In our notice last week of the eighth and final 
volume of Blackie’s “Modern Cyclopedia,’ the total number of 
the articles contained in the work should have been given as 
amounting “ to nearly 28,000,” not “ 2,800,” as printed. | 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 













—@——_ 
Armand (J. De S.), Wife of the First Consul, cr 80 .........00000+ (Hutchinson) 5,0 
Aylmer (H.), Transformers and Spiritual Chameleons, cer 8vo .........(Nisbet) 3/6 
Belgrave (D. - ), Jack Warleigh, 2 vols. cr 8V0 ......-4068 ....(Obapman & Hall) 21/0 
Besant (W ), To Call her Mine, cr Svo_ ..........4 (Chatto & Windus) 3,6 
Betterton (‘L.), Life, by R. W. Lowe, cr 8V0 .......cscseceeseeeeeres (K. Paul & Co.) 2/ 
Biblical Illustrator: Genesis, Vol. ia OD snbikesentvancsrsendceceouinentictnes (Nisbet) 7/ 
Bowers (G.), Mr. Crop’s Harriers, 4to ........... .(Day) 10, 
Brewster (H. B.), Prison: a Dialogue, cr 8vo... (Williams & Norgate) 5 
Brown (D.), New Order of Priesthood, 12mo ..... saceccosnassesss eee. 
Buckland (A.), Greetings and Farewells, cr 8vo .. ““Cioretval) 3/ 
Bynner (E. L.), Begum’s Daughter, cr 8v0 PORTE eee ....(3. Low) 6 
Calpurnis s, Ec'ogues of, translated by J. L. Scott, 12mo ......... cee ee eee (Bell) bs 


Clinch (G.), Bloomsbury, Past and Present, roy 8v0 .. 


(Truelove) 12 
Cooke (T.), Aphorisms in Applied Anatomy, cr 8vo 


(Longmans) 3/6 





SSAGHSSOSS SSSSSa SaaS 

















Davison (G. C.), Paul Creighton, er 8vo ..... .(Digby) 6 

Ericsson (J.), Life of, by W. C. Church, 8vo (Ss Low) 24 

Euripides’ Plays, translated from Paley’s Text by E. P. Coleridge, Vol. I. (Bell) 6/( 

Fotheringham (L. M.), Adventures in Nyassaland, cr 8V0 .......0.00008 (8S. Low) 7, 

Gales (F.), Dream that MEOGAOT, GE DOD: csccapaencsn ses yastenrecaepeneesuntosperen (Digby) 3 

Germain (P-), TARR, OF BtO...........crccccsccccscescscscssevences ...(S. Blackett) 6; 

Hall (H. 8.), Solntions to Elementary Algebra, cr 3V0.......0.00.4 (Macmillan) 8/6 
Harrison (G. H. W.), Travels in Various Parts of Europe, 8vo...... (Bemrose) 4/6 
Hatch (F. H.), Introduction to Study of Petrology, cr 8vo......(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Heney (T.), In Middle Harbour, 12u0.............ccccceeeceeeeeeeeees (K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Hosmer (J. K.), Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom, cr 8vo...(W. Scott) 7/6 
How to Earn the Drawing Grant, Cr 8¥0..........ccccecceceeseeceeeen cores (Heywood) 4/6 
Hughes (W. R.), Constance Naden: a RCM OIF, OF BVO iis .ciccssecceasaseve (Bickers) 2/6 
Jeaffreson (H. H ), Magnificat (Sermons), er 8v0.............66... (K, Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Keynes (J. N.), Scope «nd Method of Political Economy, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 7/0 
Kovoloveky (M.), Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia, 8vo...(Nutt) 7/6 
Daveleye (BE. Ga), EAMMTY, CF BVO... csccseccncccovencsscrsovsevssercaccoees (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Lieven (Princess), Correspondence of, Vol. IIL., 8v0 .........seeeeeeeeee (Bentley) 150 
Lioy (D.), Philosophy of Rizht, 2 vols. 8V0....... (K. Paul & Co.) 21/0 
Loney (S. L.), Elements of Staties, 12mo.. mb. Univ. Press) 4/6 
Lyra Klegantiarum, edited by F, Locker-L .. (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Macfarren (G. A.) : his Life, &c., by H. C. Bannister, cr 8v0 Woenaagakenanal (Bell) 10/6 
Machiavelli (N.), Histery of Klorence, NOE ® aes ca cnevshosuvatecRanesanes (Routledge) 3.6 
Malet (L.), The Wages of Sin, 3 vols. cr 8vo . .(Sonnenschein) 31/6 
Mallet (L.), Free Exchange, 8v0...........c..crcccorcsssccscssccssssceees (K, Paul & Co.) 12,0 
Martin (B. E.), In the Foot prints of Charles Lamb, roy Svo ......... (Bentley) 10/6 
Maud (C.), Studies in Holy Scripture, cr 8V0............ccccceeeeseeeee (W. Gardner) 4/6 
Maurice (©. E.), Richard de Lacy, er 8vo.. ptt Be mt 6/0 
McCosh (J.’, Prevailing Types of Philosophy, ¢ Cr BVO.-..-0« ..(Maecmiilan) 7/0 
Medicis (Marie de), Life of, by Julia Pardoe, 3 vols. 8VO  ..e...seeeeeeee (Bentley) 42 0 


Middleton (J. H.), Engraved Gems of Classical Times...(Camb. Univ, Press) 12/3 
Milton’s Arcades and Comus, edited by A. W. Verity ...(Camb. Univ. Press) 3,0 
Monk (W, H.), Book of Commun Prayer, according to the Use of the Church 







Oe IIT CF Oi 9s coe nccnns <aceansndss<ancuansoaeudhasasestanahucntasatadvesanne: (Frowde) 6/0 
Newman (J.), Contributions to E: urly Hist. of, by F. Newman (K, Paul & Co.) 3/6 
(Ramsay (W.), Systematic Elementary Chemistr ae (Churchill) 4/6 
Rawlinson (G.), Ezra and PRS ME OE GO 55 ci inaceccssarenes<tonelesednys (Nisbe ) 2/6 
Ritchie (F.), First Steps in Greek, 12m>........ ..(Longmans) 2/0 
Roberts (D.), Life of, the Natur: dist of Cumbrae, cr 8 Oo (K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Shakespere’s Works, Avon Edition, rey 8yo ............ (K. Paul & Co.) 7/6 
Slater (J. H ), Engravings, and their Value, cr 8vo - (U. Gill) 7/6 
Sonnenschein (¥. A.), Ideals of Culture, er 8v0.............c0c00 eee (Sonnenschei n) 2/6 
Streare (A. W.), Tran-lation of the Treatise Chagigah (Camb. Univ. Press) 10,0 
Strong (H. A.), Introduction to the Study of Language, 8vo ...... (Longmans) 10/ 6 
Tarner (KE. G.), Outlines of Christian History, 4to ............ ...(Frowde) 16/0 





“)(Lupton) 2/0 
(Frowde) 3/0 


Tatters ll (J. F ), Baptism of the Viking, er 8vo.............. 
Virgil’s Eneid, Books vii. to ix , edited by T, L. Papillon, cr 8vo 


Woodward (C, M.), History of the Sr. Louis Br.dzge, folio ......... (Maemillan) 42/0 


Wright (L.), Optical Projection, Cr 8V0 .......c00ce..cecesesseeccessesoeces (Longmans) 6/0 








COSTUMES, CARPETS, 
VELVETEENS, TAPESTRIES, 
CASHMERES, MUSLINS, 
SILKS, CRETONNES, 
SHAWLS, and 

DECORATIVE OBJECTS, 
THIS DAY, 


and following days. At 


LIBERTY & baat REGENT baat LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS” 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1807.) 


CARDINAL & HARFORD 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W. . 


“LIBERTY”! 


STOCK-TAKING 
SALE 


Advantageous Prices. 


ELECTROLIERS, 


Manufactory, Birmingham. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


aialmeaarcan ids Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
Ss M E D LEY’S. CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
| moeenuee’ pure ‘oa ocelot Th “onl = 
MATLOCKE. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





CITY OF LONOON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BEST KAISOW TEA. 1s. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
ithe best Kaisow with Assam and Ceylon. There are few better family teas. 

In quantities of 6 1b, and upw: ards, carriage paid. In 20]b, boxes, canisters, or 
yags, less 5 per cent. In halt- chests (56 lb.) and chests (80 Ib. or 100 lb.), less ‘ld. 
per pound and 5 percent. Sample and Catalogue free by post. 

Warehouse: 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 








* Familiar in millions of mouths as any household word.’’—The Times, 


APOLLINARIS. 


‘The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 





‘IN 1873, the NUMBER of BOTTLES FILLED and EXPORTED was a 
little under 2,000,000. LAST YEAR the NUMBER was nearly 16,000,000.” 


“FILLING went on at the RATE of 90,000 A DAY.” 


“THESE FIGURES ARE GIGANTIC.” 
—Times, September 20th, 1890. 


ELECTRIC. LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 


wor." & RAWSON UNITED, qimites. 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Where a Model Installation can be seen at Ng 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 








London Office : 


28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


OUR EYE §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

“* The success of the hook seems thoroughly well deserved...... This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent fr ee for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD “MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
application to 
DENT and Cc O., 
81 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE. 
See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
PROVIDENT : 
INSTITUTION. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 


combining 
ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
F \HE “SUR GICAL HOME fer CHILDREN, SCIO 
HOUSE, SHANKLIN, for the Treatment of the Surgical Diseases of Poor 


with Provision for Old Age. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
Children only, OPENS for the Reception of Patients on FEBRUARY 2nd. 
Admission free. -Apyly to Dr. DABBS, Shanklin. 


AN TED, for Cadet School-Ship (H.M.S. ‘ Conway’), a 

JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER. Dison to commence February, 
189!. Graduate of University preferred. Salary, £120 yearly, with furnished 
quarters on board, — Applic ations, wilh copies of "testimonial, to ba sent in not 
later than January 21st, 1891, aidressel J. W. REDGE, Esq., 9 Baltic Buildings, 
Redcross Street, Liv erpool. 


JOSITION of TRUST.—A NOBLEMAN can most 
strongly RECOMMEND a MAN who has been with him as House Steward 
for seve ral years, and now leaves with a pension. Active, strong, and single. 
““§, X.,”’ Roberts’s Library, 2 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, January 21st. 
‘“ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the Sons of 


Gentlemen (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.—The 
LENT TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, the 15th.—Miss WOODMAN will be 
at home on and after the 13th. 


sent free on 


TRADE-MARK. 





LIFE 























YACKWARD BOYS. ate MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

who has had 20 ye:rs’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives 

FiVE PUPILS, under 14 years. Situation : Sussex. Fees: £55, £65, or £75 a 
pail cenane — CLERICU 8,” care of Mr. T mm 75 Ghanesry Laue, London. 


M AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Terendees Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjuins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provoests of Eton 
and King’ By the Head- Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c, 
RES DE N—Frau VOGEL von FALCKE NSTEIN, 
SEDANSTRASSE 13, offersto Elder and Younger LADIES, a refined 














HOME and excellent opportunities for the Study of Music, Painting, and 
Languages. Highest English references. 
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— AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCHSTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1815, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
€cholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 27th, 1891. 


JOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
\ COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 





+ ae COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
i FAKMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


VQ COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ASSISTANT-LECTURER IN ENGJ ISH. 





The Council is prepared to receive applications from candidates for the post of 
Assistant-Lecturer in English. His duties will be to assist the Professor of 
English, to Lecture on Geography, and to direct tutorially the English Work of 
the Normal Students. The stipend is £120 per annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials and references, must be in the hands 
of the Registrar on or before January 23rd, 1891, 

Further particulars can be obtained from 


Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890. IVOR JAMES, Registrar, 





| 2 laseiaheaeieaioaiad COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 





MISTRESS OF METHOD. 





The Council, as the Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Training College, invite 
applications for the post of Mistress of Method, The stipend will not be less than 
£160 perannnm. A statement of duties can be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. Applications, with testimonials and references, must be sent in on or 
before January 31st, 1891. 

Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


} OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The foliowing ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARVED on the re:ults of an EXAMINATION to be heid at 
the COLLEGE, in the weck beginning July 13th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
For forms of en'ry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Gardenand full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 





or ee CO Lh -G a. 


Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 30th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the Rev. D. EDWARDEs, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 

ki tions to Universities, Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 

ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in | JULY.—Apply, 

Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—A high-class Public School on 
moderate t-rms,—The Successes of 1839-90 include Open Scholarships at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the 5.b, 7th, 17th, and 25th places (direct) for Woolwich. 
Entries for Sandhurst, &e. 
Junior School. Excellest music, chapel, library, laboratory, workshop, 
gymnasium, fives-courts, sea-bathing. 
Exch boy bas a separate bed-room, 
For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the He.d-Master ; or the 
Honcrary Secretary, E. W. KNOCKER, Esa. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
This large, well-built Establishment, containing 64 rooms, with every 
convenience n cessary for a School, stands in an elevated, healthy position, in 
about seven acres 0: land, which supply an excellent cricket field and playground. 
The Classes are numerous and small; the Staff of Masters strong, con. isting of 


the fcllowinz gentlemen :— 
H. R. OLLEY, B.A. (21st Wrangler, A. CARR, M.A. 
A. N. BRAYSHAW, B.A, 


18-0). 
V.E yN ° y 

Lh alge 8. W. SCADDING, B.A. 

H. WALTON, B.A. O. H. PRIOR (Foreign Master). 

One Master to abont Nine Boys. Seven Candidates from this School passed 
the Matriculation Examination ef the London University during the past 
yeir; 13 in 18-9; 9 in 1888; 9 in 1887; 10 in i886, An ample supply of Milk and 
Vegetable: from the School Farm. 

Yhe NEXY TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, the 21st inst. 











I LFRACOMBEW—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—Mild 
and cquable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 
—- and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel 
Tickets. 





THE ART JOURNAL. 


ls. 6d. 
JANUARY NUMBER, Now Ready, 
with a Full-Page Etching of 
WINTER IN BRABANT, 
After G, H. Rovauton, A.R.A.; and 48 other Illustrations. 
Press Opinions on the 1890 Volume :— 


** Exceptionally attractive.’’— Times. 
. “OF late years many rivals have come into the field, but the pioneer still holds 
its own.”’—Manchester Examiner, 





London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 6d. 


CONSTANCE NADEN: a Memoir. By 


Wittum R. Huaues, F.LS., late President of the Birmingham Natural 
History and Microscopical Societs. With an Introduction by Professor 
Lapwortn, LL.D., F.R.S., and Additions by Professor TinpEeN, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., and Rosert Lewins, M.D., Army Medical Depariment. With 
Portrait. 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
CORNISH BROTHERS, Birmingham. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














EIGHTH MEMOIR of the EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
| aes By Epovarp NavitLe. With 54 Plates 
and Plans, now ready. 


Messrs. KeGAN Pau, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and Co.; and Offices of the Fund, 17 
Oxiord Mansions, W. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 10 till5. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


} OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for 
receiving Works by Candidates is THURSDAY, February 12th, and the day of 
of Election Wednesday, February 18th. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
: iaiee LINTON SCHOOL 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 
Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON, 


For Prospectuses, apply to the Secretary, Miss STARIE, 5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, S.W. 











| etieiiann ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS _... tee ove .-- £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... - és a6 «- 15,000,000 








Terms of Subscription, 


———_———_ 
, Yearly, Half- Quarterly 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
ingdom ... 0 we owe a wl 8 6.4.00 14 S:......0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany we DO 6.40088 6.00 F 8 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... ag ED 1B ssccen 016 3....0 8 2 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—— ee 
OvTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
2 s. d. £s.d. 
DE. skcncsbonviasannnguciiedsenioiys 10 10 0} Narrow Column ..}.............. 310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column......... - 115 0 
Quarter-Page ..........ssceeceeres 212 6{| Quarter-Column .... - O17 6 
ComPANIES. 
Outside Page £1414 0| Inside Page ............. Simscmie ee O 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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« A volume which no serious student of social phenomena can afford to neglect ..,—Timrs. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


STUDIES IN STATISTICS: 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND MEDICAL. 
By GEORGE BLUNDELL LONGSTAFP, 


M.A., M B., Cert. Preventive Medicine, Oxon., F.R.C.P., Ke. 
WITH 380 MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 


Detailed Prospectus sent on application. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Ouing to the UNEXPECTEDLY LARGE DEMAND for 
LUCAS MALET’S ‘WAGES OF SIN,” the First Large Edition has been 
more than exhausted by the London Booksellers on Subscription. It has there- 
fore been found necessary to withhold publication until the 21st inst., when a 
further supply will be ready. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 





Ready at all Libraries, in Three Volumes. 


GEOR G E: A Story in Drab and Scarlet. By the 


Author of “ Our Own Pompeii.” 





DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 33., 63., 8s., and 15s. Tobaceco—Tins, 2s, 64., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tius, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d , 
5s,, and 10a, 


SAVGRY and MOCRE. London: and obtainable everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


THE 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLURODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrug, and be regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

recoived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not suppiy a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARR HGS, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.,W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 94., 4s. 6d. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E Ss I A - Cunstiatiinn, latien, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








Catalogues post-free. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





* A really valuable, trustworthy, and comprehensive 
handbook.’’— Leeds Mercury. 

“An exemplary and indispensable compilation.” — 
Manchester Guardian. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


THE YEAR’S ART, 1891. 


By MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B. 


Containing a Concise Epitome of all matters relating 
to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture 
which have occurred during the Year 1890, together 
with Information respecting the Events of the Year 
1891. With Portraits of the Associates of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Coiours, and including 
the Names and Addresses of about 6,900 Artists. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
; By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepard to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on rece'pt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions ard Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO, i Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST RY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849, 
Capital si aa ‘ies £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


re van} Secretaries. 





HYDEBEBOPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitcheli System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


' & @ f& @& & 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French a They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 


MENT.—RHEUMATISM aND GovuT.—Zchese 
purifying and soothing remedies deserve the earnest 
attention of all persons liable to gout, sciatica, or 
other painful affections of the muscles, nerves, or 
joints. The Ointment should be applied after the 
affected parts have been patiently tomented with 
warm water, when the Vintment should be diligently 
rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction 
causes pain. Holloway’s Pills should be simul- 
taneonsly taken to diminish pain, reduce inflammation, 
and purity the blood. ‘This treatment abates the 
violence, and lessens the frequency of gout, rheuma- 
tism, and all spasmodic diseases which spring from 
hereditary predisposition, or from any accidental 
weakness of coustitut on. The Oiatment checks the 
local malady, while the Piils restore vital power, 
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THE NEW WEBSTER. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, an entirely New Edition of 
“ WEBSTERS DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,” thoroughly Revised, considerably Enlarged, 


and reset in New Type from beginning to end, entitled— 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Demy 4to, 2,118 pp., Cloth, £1 1ls. 6d.; Sheep, £2 2s.; 
half-Russia, £2 5s.; Calf, £2 8s. 


HIS last Revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, 1864, and 
1880, is by far the most complete that the Work has undergone during the 
sixty-two years that it has been before the public. Every page has been treated as 
if the book was now published for the first time. Preparations for the Revision 
were commenced more than Ten Years Ago; about 100 paid Editorial Assistants 
have been engaged upon it, and a sum of more than £60,000 has been expended 
upon its preparation. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, etymology, 
and various meanings, illustrated by quotations and numerous woodcuts, there are 
several valuable appendices, comprising a Gazetteer of the World; Vocabularies of 
Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names; a Dictionary of the noted 
Names of Fiction; a Brief History of the English Language; a Dictionary of 
Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c.; a Biographical Dictionary 


with 10,000 names; Xe. 





* Full Prospectus on application. 





NS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SO 





SHORTLY WILL APPEAR 


THE FIRST 


THE 


NUMBER OF 


ANTI-JACOBIN. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS? * 


Under the Editorship of 


MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 


By whom the Pall Mul! Gazette was conducted from its Foundation in 1864 till 


1880, and the St. James’s Gazette from 1880 till 1888. 





The spirit in which this journal will be | 


carried on is sufficiently indicated by its 
title. There isno pretence, and there could 
be no hope, of emulating the brilliant little 
sheet for which Canning, Pitt, and Frere 
wrote; and it is quite understood that to 
take the name of such a journal in our day 
is an invitation to humorous and satirical 
remark. But Jaccbinism did not expire 
with Canning’s wit. It has made a second 
appearance in English politics, and the 
signs of the times declare that it is likely 
to thrive for many a day on the natural 
impatience of the poor, a kindly but erring 
sentimentalism, and the corruptions and 





confusions of the older parties in the State. 
The first purpose of the new journal will be 
to fight against this intrusion in all its dis- 
guises, and therefore no more appropriate 
name can be found for the paper than the 
ANTI-J ACOBIN. 

Political affairs, however, will oceupy a 
comparatively small space in the pages of 
the ANTI-JACOBIN, which, it may be well 
to add, will be written in no High Tory vein, 
but in the spirit of true Liberalism. 

The ANTI-JACOBIN will have much to 
say about all that interests, amuses, or 
scandalises Society,—that does it good, or 
that does it harm. 





Trewporary Orrices—S DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 343, is published THIS DAY. 
CoNnTENTS. 

GRATTAN’S PARLIAMENT. 

D6LLINGER AND THE PAPACY, 

ErTHIcs OF THE Day. 

SEDGWICK’s Lire AND LETTERS. 

Russia: 1Ts PEOPLE AND GOVERNMENT. 

Lorp Hoverton. 

THE NEw CopE AND FREE EDUCATION. 

Tur GoLpEN Bove. 

. GREEK AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

. THE ELEVATION OF THE WORKING CLASS. 

. THE PROSPECTS OF CONSERVATISM IN ENGLANDe 
Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 62, JANUARY. Price 6s. 
1, Toe ArcHBISHOP OF CANTEREURY’S JUDGMENT. 
2. AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
3. ALBERT DORER. 
{ 
5. 


SON SoPwNe 


— 
-S 





4, TaTIAN’S DIATESSARON,. 

5. GASPARD DE COLIGNY. 

6. THE ANGLICAN ORDINAL AND NON-EPISCOPAL 
ORDINATION, 

7. THE Earty Diary OF FRANCES BURNEY. 

8. CAPITULUM COLONIENSE: AN EpiIsopr IN THE 
REFORMATION. 

9, DUPANLOUP ON PREACHING. 

10. CRANMER’S LITURGICAL PROJECTS. 

11. Two Booxs on Foru:Gn Misston Work. 
Syort Noricrs. 

Spotriswoope & Co.. New Street Square, London E.C 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘*‘ MOLLY BAWN.”” 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A BORN COQUETTE. By 


Mrs. Hunerrrorp, Author of “ Phyliis,” ‘Tre 
Duchess,’ &c 
**© A Born Coqnette’ is quite in her usnal style, 
which, as we are aware, has charms for very many 
people.’ —Globe, 
London: SPENCER BUACKETT, 35 St. Bride 
Street, E.c. 
Now ready at all Bookseller’ and Librarie-, crowm 
Svo, cloth, 63, 


RHEA: a Novel. By Pascal 


GERMAIN. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride- 


Stree’, E.C, 





POPULAR EDITION, price 33 ; by post, 3s. 5d. 

The STUART DYNASTY: Short 
Studies of its Rise, Course, and Early Exile. 
The latter drawn from papers in her Majesty’s 
possession at Windsor CUustle, By Psrcey M. 
THORNTON. 

WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 

*,* A few copies of the Library Edition are still on 

sale, price 12s, 





JACK SMARTE’S PASTIMES. 
Price, with Key, complete, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAGIC CALENDAR. 
Telling a Person’s Birthday, Wedding Day, or the 
Date of any other Event in the Year, 

The neatest and most surprising Puzzle-Trick of 
the Age—without Legerdemain, 

MARCUS WARD aud COMPANY, Limited, 
Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London, 

And at all Booksellers’, Stationers’, & Fancy Dealers’. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 











PRESERVED PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


S OUPS, 





por MEATS. Also, 





 caaaiaiae of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





oe for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
[\HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 
—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these: 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glinds at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 73d.; tins, 1s. l4d.; labelled, ‘*‘ JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Piccas 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Strect, London.” 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. €d. 


Sir WILLIAM M‘ARTHOR, K.C.M.G. 
A Biography. 
Religious, Parliamentary, Municipal, and 
Commercial, 
By THOMAS M‘CULLAGH. 
With Etched Portrait by H. Manesse. 

“The author has been eminently successful in his 
attempts to present to his readers a simple, unaffected, 
and unbijassed biography of one of the most dis: 
tinguished public men of the present century,”’"—City 


Press. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JAMES 
AND ST. JUDE. 
By Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D., 
Master of University College, Durham. 
‘The Second Volume of the EXPO -ITOR’S BIBLE— 
Fourth Series. . 

Price to Subscribers, in advance, for the 6 vols. 

forming this Series, 24s. (by post, 5d. per vol. extra). 
*,* Full particulars on application. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
SOME CENTRAL POINTS OF OUR 
LORD’S MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Principal of 
King’s College, London. 

Everything that Dr. Wace writes is eminently 
worthy of discussion, and the presept work is no ex- 
ception to the rule......The volume will be helpful 
alike to students and ordinary readers,’’—Literary 
Churchman, 


SECOND EDITION, 
8vo, cloth, l4s., with E:ched Portrait by Manesse. 


SIR GEORGE BURNS, BART.: 
His Times and Friends. 
By EDWIN HODDER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury, K.G.,”’ ‘‘ The Life of Samuel 
Morley,’ &e. 


“A biography which every one will read with 
pleasure...... Fall of interest from cover to cover, and 
put together with great power, discretion, aud sym- 
pathy, and there is positively not a dull page in it.” 
—Daily Chroni.le. 





Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, large crown 8yo, 
cloth, 7s. 6! 


GESTA CHRISTI: 


A History of Human Progress under 


Christianity 
By CHARLES LORING BRACE. 
“A really earnest and noble book ”—Academy. 


*6 This really valuable book.’”—Duaily News. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 12. 
THRE UNKNOWN GOD; 


Or~, 
Inspiration among Pre-Christian Races. 


Complete in 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 
By the Rev. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, M.A, 
Vol. I. 8th Thousand. Vol. II, 5th Thousand, 
“This is a very attractive book. Mr. George 
Adam Smith has evidently such a mastery of the 
scholarship of his subject that it would be a sheer 
impertinence for most scholars, even though tolerable 
Hebraists, to criticise his translations.’ *—Spcctator. 





In 1 handsome vol., royal 8vo, 303. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN. 
Together with an Account of its Agri- 
culture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, 

and Commerce. 

By Professor J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. 
Tllustrated by ee Lithographs, and Native 

Fabrics. 


“By far the best book that has been written on 
Modern Japan,”’—Athenzuin, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform in size and type, SECOND EDITION, 25s. 
JAPAN: 


Travels and Researches undertaken at 
the Cost of the Prussian Government. 


With 20 Illustrations and 2 Map: 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 








—_ 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


The First Portion of Mr, Norris’s Ser1au Story, 

THE THREE BROTHERS; 
The First Portion of a New Seriau Srory, 

LOVE OR MONEY; 





A Short Serial by Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
KEPT TO THE EAR; 
An Article on the Musica Capacity or Great Men, 
CROTCHETS ; 
A Memoir of the Wife of the Cusropran or Mary, Queen or Scors, 
BESS OF HARDWICK ; 
A Chatty, Descriptive Article by Mr. A. Monreriors, 
A CIGAR AT HAVANA, 
together with other Stories, Poetry, &c., are all to be found in 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, 1891. Now to be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations. 


NEW BOOKS. 


y FANNY KEMBLE. , 
FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE, forming a 
Third Series of ‘‘ My Records.’” By Frances ANNE KemBLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 
Referring to the Second Series, the Morning Post remarks :—“ Mrs. Kemble’s 
experiences have been so varied, and she has known so many persons of distinction 
in the world, that perhaps there is scarcely another person living who could write 
such interesting volumes as are these under review.” 








Edited by GUY LE STRANGE, 


The CORRESPONDENCE of PRINCESS 


LIEVEN and EARL GREV. The Continuation, 1831-1841, Translated and Edited by Guy Lz 
Strange. Vol. I1I., demy 8vo, with Fac-similes, l‘s. 


y MI-'S PAR 


The LIFE of MARIE DE "MEDICIS, Queen of 


France, Consort of Henry IV. and Regent of France daring the Eurly Years of Lous X{II. By Jurra 
Parvor, Author of “Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France.’’ 3 vols. dsmy 8vo, with 18 
Portraits, 42s. 
“In all history there are few more tragic or pathetic pictures of greatness fallen 


from its high estate than thes which i is pr resented i in a this work.” —Daily Telegraph. 


By DR. MARTIN 


IN the FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES LAMB. 


By Bensamin EL.tis Martin. With a Complete Bibliography of Chirles Lamb’s Works by Mr. 
ERNEST NortH. In small ato, w with numerous [llustrations b ee Railton and John Falleylove. 


y MR. BEALE. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. Musical 


Reminiscences of Half-a-Century. By WiILLeRT Bea.e, Author of ‘‘ fhe Enterprising Impresario,” &c. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 23-, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


“Miss Exeanor Price has written an unusually pleasant book. Though 
extremely simple in tone and treatment throughout, ‘THE LITTLE ONE’ 
(2 vols.) avoids the pitfalls of exaggeration on the one hand, and namby- 
pambyism on the other, and the result is an extremely pretty and pathetic 
pathetic enough; indeed, in its closing scenes to make even a 
hardened reviewer's eyes suspiciously dim behind his spectacles.” — World. 








“Mr. Westsury’s new work, “THE DELIVERANCE OF ROBERT 
CARTER’ (2 vols.), is, as might be expected, decidedly able. A fair com- 
prehension of the key-note of the story is found in the sentiment: ‘ Bond- 
breakers or bond-bearers are we all, and which the happier, which the wiser, 
heaven only knows!’”—Morning Post. 








“In ‘A DAUGHTER OF THE PYRAMIDS * (3 vols.), Mr. Lerrn 
Derwent has written an entertaining story, and has mingled the common 
things of every day so cunningly with his marvels that the latter take quite 
a startling impress of reality. His scene is Egypt, and in Egypt there are no 
common things. It is the most wonderful country in the world. It is the 
scene of all others for a tale of the supernatural, and Mr. Derwent has used 
his opportunities well. The story is undeniably a clever one of its kind, and 
well written. Nonsense, of course, but incomparably more entertaining than 
nine-tenths of what this enlightened age is pleased to call sense.” — World. 





NEW WRITER. 


CONSEQUENCES. “By Egerton Castle. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “VEND®TTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 


CorELu1. Third Edition, 3 vols. 





By Marie 





The LATEST ADDITION to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOV&LS. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER andthe NORTHERN 


SEA. By Mary Linsxint, Author of “The Haven under the Hill,’ & A New Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Qucen. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT: its His- 


tory, Associations, and Traditions. By Hexry B. WuHeatiey, F.S.A. 
Based on Cannivgham’s ‘*‘ Handbook of London.” Library Edition, printed 
on laid paper, 3 vols. medium 8yo, £3 33. 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 


against Socialism and Socialistie Legislation. With an Introduction by Mr. 
Herserr SPeNceR, and Essays by Various Writers. Edited by THomas 
Mackay, Author of ‘* The English Poor.” 8vo, 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION: From Freedom to Bondage ... HERBERT SPENCER. 
IMPRACTICABILITY of SOCIALISM............... E. 8S. RoBERTSON. 
Bae GE TI Te vi vinci sansncvcaiorarasenconiaesnbnne W. DonisTHORPE. 
The TRUE LINE of DELIVERANCE... Hon. AuBERON HERBERT, 





CEE Fae Te octets nsncevennnesnessiensess G. Howe tt, M.P. 
SOCIALISM at the ANTIPODES C. FAIRFIELD. 
WORKING CLASS DISCONTENT. EDMUND VINCENT. 





ROT Ries NN ee obs consansnndnsonenvsssuwavstanssosneeontpobeisp T. Mackay. 

BIE THT ATION: ssvccrsneseesonsynscesessanesnerneosen Rev. B. H. ALForD. 
BOUSING Of Cho POOR... 5..5.600<ccscensccaceaseeesstene M. A. RAFFALOVICE. 

The STATE and ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTION... F. W. BeaucHamp GorDON. 
ISSR AO NOG oss, cass yeh nbvcenstsnvesvabonsastss eso sunecnoneee F, M1nuar. 

PRES TAR ARING os csccisvsscsciservssscaastesconesessons M. D. O’Brien. 


ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 
ALBERT of ERBACH. A True Story. Translated fromthe German. By 
Bratricr, Princess Henry OF BatrenBera. Second Edition, with Por- 
traits and Woolcuts, crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, during 
a Journey in Search of Sport iu the Far West. By Mrs, ALGERNON Sr. Maur. 
With Illustrations, crown 8yo0, 12s. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES: including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. Edited by WM. Smirx, LL.D., W. WayYTE, 
M.A., and G. E, Mariyoin, M.A. Third Elition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Vol. I., to be completed in 2 vols , medinm 8vo, 31, 6d. each. 


MARCIA: a New Novel. 


Third Edition, 3 vo's. crown 8vo, 3ls, 6d. 


By W. E. Norris. 


A RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR and 


ARMENIA. With Sketches of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the 
Mussulman and Christian Inhabitants. By H. O. Barkvey, Author of 
“ Between the Dauube and the Black Sea,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN’ HISTORY: 


being Academizal Addresses, By the late Professor DéOLLINGER, D.D. 
Translated by MARGARET WARRE, With Portrait, 8vo, 14s, 


ELECTRICITY: the Science of the Nine- 
teenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers. By E, M. Caruiarp. 
With Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 67. 


FIFTH EDITION. 
OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA, during 


the Years 1884-1888, By the MarcHioness of DUFFERIN. Map, post 8vo, 
78. 6d, 


MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON: a 


Novel. By Isapetia O. Forp. Post 8vo, 5s. 


FORTIFICATION : its Past Achievements, 
Recent Levelopment, and Future Progress. By Major G. SYDENHAM CLAREE, 
O.M.G., Royal En; inecr:. With Illuctrations, medium 8vo, 21s, 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the 


Religion of the Incarnatioa. By Verious Writers, Edited by Rev. CHARLES 
Gorz, M.A. Eleventh Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


A MODERN APOSTLE: ALEXANDER N. 
SOMERVILLE, D.D., in Scotland, Ireland, India, America, Africa, Austral- 
asia, and the Chief Countries of Europe (1813-89). By Gzorex Surru, LL.D., 
Author of “* The L'fe of Will'am Carey,” &. Portrait and Map, post 8vo, 93. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW WORK by CHARLES DIXON. 


IDLE HOURS with NATURE. By Cartes 


Dixon, Author of ‘‘ Annals of Eird-Life,”’ &. With a ce MR ener crown 
vo, 6. | Next week. 


An ENTIRRLY NEW and ORIGINAL COOKERY-BOOK. 


HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” of RECIPES. 


Containing many old CAPE, INDIAN, and MALAY DISHE3 and PRE- 
SERVHS; als» Directions for Polishing Furniture, Cleaning Silk, &c.; ant 
a Collection of Home Remedies in Case of Si kness. By Hitpaconpa J. 
Ducxirr. Interleaved with White Paper for adding Recipes. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


FRNEST RENAN’S NEW WORK 


The FUTURE of SCIENCE: Ideas of 1848. 


By Ersest RENAN. Demy 8vo, 18s. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JACK WARLEIGH: a Tale of the Turf and 


Law. By DatryMPLE J. BELGRAVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (This day, 


The SECRET of the PRINCESS: a Tale of 


Country, Camp, Court, Convict, and Cloister Life in Russia. By Mr-. 
SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 2 vols. crown 8ro0. 

“ The clever story is written with skill and vivacity...... A bright and pleasant 
piece of work.’’—St. James's Gazette. ‘*The book is worth reading for i‘s 
pictures of Russian life.’—Speaker. ‘* One of the pleasantest work: of modern 
fiction which it has been cur good fortune to criticise.”’— Court Circular. 


An HONOURABLE ESTATE. By Lovtsa 


Crow. 2 vols. crown 8v0. 

‘* The hero of the bcok is vigorously drawn; and the author gives us three very 
different and very clearly defined types of womanbood, Altogether the story is 
a bright and pleasant piece of work—wholesome and utte:ly free from vulgay 
sensationalism and claptrap sentiment.”—Vanity Fair. 


SUNDORNE. By Berrua Tuomas. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
“* There are many reasons why ‘ Sundorne’ should make not only a succe-s but 
a sensation...... This remarkable, powerful, and able work of fiction; one of the 
cleverest novels of the day.”—Court Jow nal. 
“A novel of much more than ordinary ability, and the portrait of the 
character whose curious name provides the book with a title is in its way & 


masterpiece.’’—Spectator. 
a Tale of 














The GOLDSMITH’S WARD: 


London City in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. R. H. READE. With 27 
Illustrations by W. Bowcher. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ A vigorously written story of the Wars of the Roses.’”-— Manchester Examiner. 
** Mrs. Reade has succeeded in making her story of sustained interest, and 
evcry page of it bears testimony to the close and careful study she has made of 
the manners of the time as well as of the characters and events which history 
has handed down tour. The tule is entertaining, and is, besides, a faithful and 
instructive study of a fascinating historical period.’’—Scotsman. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SENSITIVE PLANT. 


EK. and D. GERARD, 
Joint-Authors of “ Reata,” “The Waters of Hercules,” &e. 


In 3 vols. 


“The authors have done their part with a good deal of success.” 
—Athenzeum. 

“Tt rises certainly very far above the ordinary level of latter- 
day novels.”—John Bull. 

‘*There is not an unnatural character in the book...... The pro- 
gress of the story is well arranged. In short, the novel is a good 
one, made of good materials, well handled.”—Manchester Examiner. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 
Now ready, the FIRST NUMBER of 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE CONSIDERATION 


OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
1, EDITORIAL—A PROGRAMME. 
2. The EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CO-OPERATION. 

By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor of DurHam. 
8. The ETHICS of MONEY INVESTMENTS, By the Rev. W. CunninaHam, D.D- 
4. LOCKE’S THEORY of PROPERTY. By D. ina Ritcup, M.A. 
5. The _—— Bigs in ECONOMIC — 

Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, 
6. SOME LOONOMIO ASPECTS of the MIGHT. HOUR MOVEMENT. 
y the Rev. Professor Symes, M.A, 

7. The Phogituss _ s ppeocanan = _ UNITED STATES, 


By . KAUFMA 
IN makoUrAM—() THOROLD ROGERS. 
(2.) L. VON STEIN. 
NOTES and MEMORANDA. 
LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRIES, and OFFICIAL 
RETURNS, 
REVIEWS, 


The Economic Review will be sent post-free to subscribers for TEN SHILLINGS 
a year, paid in advance; the price per copy be'ng THREE SHILLINGS. 


PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities —— by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN COURSE. 
Principia Latina. *Part I.  Con- 


taining Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and 


Vocabularies. 3s. 61. ae 
*Appendix to Part I, Additional 
23. 6d. 


Evercises and Examination Papers. 


*Part II. A First Latin Reading- 
Pouk. 33. 6d. 

*Part ITI. <A First Latin Verse- 
Book. 3s. 6d. 


*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 
fs. 6d 
*Part V. Short ‘Tales and Anec- 


dotes for Transiation into Prose. 3s. 
Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book : an 
ie troduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 


Y oung Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 2s, 
Students’ Latin Grammar. For the 


Yigcher Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 3s 61, 

Latin-English Vocabulary to Phzedrus, 
Cornelias Nepos, and Cvesar’s Gallic War. 
8s. 6d. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 


Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T. D. Hatt. 
& New Revised and Enlarged Eéition, 16mo, 2s. 


Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals. With Notes, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 

Initia Greca. *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exerc'ses, and Vocabularies, 3s, 6d. 
*Appendic to Part L£. Additional 

Exerci-es and Examination Papers, 23. 64. 
*Part II. A Greek Reading-Book. 
33. 64. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 








Students’ Greek Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. 6:. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 


and Lower Forms. 2s. 6.1. 
Greek ‘Accidence. 2s. Gd. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
*English Grammar. With Exercises. 
3s. 6d. 
*Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises and Questions, Is. 
Primary History of Britain. A New 
With Coloured 


and thoroughly Revised Edition, 
Map (480 pp.), 2°. 6d. 


Modern Geography. 53. 

Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 

English Composition. With Illustra- 
tions and Exercise:. 33. 60, 

Readable English Dictionary. Etymo- 


log cally Arravg.d. By Davip MILNE, M.A. 7s. 6d, 


FRENCH COURSE. 


French Principia. *PartI. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabult uries, and Materials 


for Conversat ou. 3:. 6 
*Appendix to PB “rt I. Additional 
23. 6d. 


Exerci es and Examination Papers. 
*Part II. A French Reading-Book; 
4s, 6d. 


with Ktymological Dictionary. 


*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 





Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Lir7re. 6s, 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Seen, and Materials 
for Conversation. 38. 


*Part II. A Gieemen Reading-Book. 
With a Dictionary. 3s. 61, 
Practical German Grammar. For 
Advanced Students. 3:2, 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
Italian Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &, 33, 6d. 7 
*Part II. An Italian Reading-Book. 
3s. 6d. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 








MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. each. 


The Student’s Hume; a History of 
England from the Earliest "Times to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688. Thoroughly Revised Editio», con- 
tinued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By the late 
Professor J. 8. BREWER. W:th Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts (830 pp.) 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 

price 23, 61. each. Part I.—B.C. 55—A.D. 1485. 

Part II.—A.D. 1485-1688. Pant III.—1688-1878, 


Students’ Modern Europe. From the 
Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. 
By R. Lopar, M.A. 


Students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hatziam. 


Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry Vil.—George II. By Henry 


Haram, 
Students’ Old Testament History. 


By Puiuir SmitH, With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Students’ New Testament History. 


By Puitie Smiru. With Maps and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Ancient History. To the 


Conquests of Alexander the Great. By PHILIP 
Smite. With Woodcuts. 
Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 


2vols. I., A.D. 30-1003; II., 1003-1614. By Puiuip 
Smita. With Wovdcuts. 

Students’ English Church History. 
3 vols. I., 596-1509; If., 1509-1717 ; I11., 1717- 
1884. By Canon PERRY. 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the 


Establisbment of the Emp‘re. By Dean LippELL. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Gibbon. The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of France. To 
the Fall of the Second Empire. By W.H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient Geography. By 
Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Modern Geography. By 
Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. GEor@r SmitH. With Maps. 

Students’ English Language. Its 
Origin and Growth. By Grorez P. Marsu. 

Students’ English Literature. With 
Biographical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 
Saw. 

Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw. 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 





DR. SMITH’S 
SMALLER MANUALS. 


England. From the Earliest Times to 
1887. New and thoronghly Revised Edition, with 
ry” oe Maps, 14 Plans, and 68 Woodcuts, 16mo, 
3. 
Scripture History. Continued down to 
A.D. 70. With 40 Lilustrations, 16mo, 33. 6d. 
Ancient History. Down to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, 16mo, 33. 6d. 


Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustra- 
tions, 16mo, 3s. 64. 

Modern Geography. Physical and 
Political. 16mo, 2s. 6a. 

Rome. To the Establishment of the 

Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 

16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. 

big" Coloured Maps and 74 Illustrations, 16mo, 


Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ 
Schools and Young Persons. With 90 Woodcats, 


16mo, 3s. 6d. 
— Lives of 





English Literature. 

our Chief Writers. 16mo, 3:, 
Specimens of English ‘Literature. 
To be u-ed with the foregoing book. 16mo, 33. 6d. 








DR. WM. SMITH’S 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 
A New and therongbhly Rev sed Elition. By Dr. 
Wo. SmitH and Professor T. D. Hatt, M.A. 7s. 64. 

Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 
7s. 64, 

Latin-English Dictionary. With the 


Serene Measures, Weights, Proper Names, &c, 


Copious and Critical English-Latin 
eee. Compiled from Original Sources. 


Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 
Illustrations, 21s. 7 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Illus- 
trations, 72. 61. 

Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, 18s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. 209 
Woodcuts, 7s 6 1, 

Smaller , Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 260 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

' Just out. 

An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse 
DICTIONARY. An Original Work on a New 
Plan, designed to facilitate the Composition of 
Latin Verses. By A. C. A1InceR, M.A., and H- 
G. WixtL¥, M.A. Crown 8vo, 93. 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 


England. From the First Invasion by the 


Romans down to the year 1820. With 100 Wovdcuts, 
33. 6d. 


France. From the Conquest of Gaul 
by Cassar down to 1878. 70 Woodcuts, 33. 6d. 
Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 

to 1880. 50 Woodcuts, 3:. 6d. 


Little Arthur’s Histories. 


England. From the Earliest Times. 
ew gee down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 
s. 64. 





France. From the Earliest Times to 


the Fall of the Second Empire. Maps and Wood- 
cu's, 23. 6d. 


Eton College Books. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. By F. H. 
Rawlins, M.A.,and W. R. Ince, M.A. Newand 
Revised Edition, 63. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 
By ‘ C. Arnaer, M.A., and H. G@. WINTLE, M.A. 


*A First Latin Exercise-Book. Adapted 


to the above Grammar. 2s. 


The e Preparatory Eton-Latin Grammar. 


The. Eton Fourth Form Ovid and 
TIBULLUS. With Notes by H. G. WinTLE. 2s 6d. 

The Eton Horace, The ODES, 
EPODES, and CARMEN SAICULARE. With 
Notes by F. W. CorNIsH. Maps, crown 8vo, 62. 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. 
P. Rouse and A. CocksHoTr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By 
Rev. T. Datton, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Standard School Books. 


Electricity : the Science of the Nine- 
teenth Century. A Sketch for Generil Readers, 
By E. M. Cartuarp. With Lilustrations, 73. Gd. 
aan [Just out. 
The Invisible Powers of Nature. 
Some Elementary Lessons in Physical Science 
for Young Beginners. By E. M. Cartuarp. 62. 
Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 
Edited by W. Morrant Baker and V. D. Harris, 
fase ale: ad 14s. 
A Dictionary of Place - Names. 
Giving their Derivations. By C. Buacxie. 7s. 
A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 


With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Professor 
STANLEY LEaTHES. 73. 6d. 


Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. 3s, 6d. 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. With Rules of Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Hutton’s Principia Greca. Grammar, 


a Exercise- Book, with Vocabularies, &c. 
12mo, 3 


Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 











A New Edition. By Professor P. Martin DUNCAN. 
600 Illustrations, 93, 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated teachers ou written application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


3 vols., at every Library. 
THE 


WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 
PHRA THE PHENICIAN. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 
With an Introduction by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., 
And 12 Full-Page Illustrations by H. M. Pacer. 
* For those who like a stirring tale of romance, graphically told through an 
abundance of dramatic scenes, we can recommend nothing better than ‘ Phra the 


Phoenician.’ It is full of life and movement.”—Daily Telegraph. 








3 volre., at all Librarics, 
ARMOREL OF LYONESSE: 
A Romance of To-Day. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Children of Gibeon,’’ &c. 


**© Armorel’ is Mr. Besant’s latest, and in many respects one of his most fas- 


inating tales......0ne of the most charming novels Mr. Besant has yet written.” 


—Scottish Leader. 








8 vols., at all Libraries, 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: 


The Romance of a Wreck. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


‘Mr, Russell’s stories are so well done that whoever reads one always wants 


to read the next, and so on steadily, which is a good thing both tor Mr. Clark 


Russell and his readers.’’—Daily News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 64. 


THE GREAT TABOO. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “Strange Stories,’ &c. 
© Your choice m'ght be worse bestowed than upon Grant Allen’s ‘ The Great 
Taboo ’—one of the weird stories in which be excels.”’—Truth. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 
By BRET HARTE., 
Illustrated by StanLEy L. Woop. 


**Tndeed grand; one remembers Cvlonel Pendleton as one remembers Colonel 
Newcome.”—Spectator. 





Post 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


HARRY FLUDYER AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


**A more accurate and graphic account of the University life of to-day is to be 
githered from this little volume than from far more pretentious descriptions...... 
“Harry Fludyer at Cambridge’ is really very funny.’’—JameEs Payn, in the Illus- 
trated London News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“BAIL y Yr” 
A Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. 
By HUME NISBET. 


“Bail Up!’ is a rattling story, full of life and go and adventure.’—Daily 
News, 








SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO 
CANNIBALS. 
By HERBERT WARD. 


With 92 Illustrations by the AurHor, Victor Prrarp, and W. B. Davis. 





£hortly, post 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 64. 


MY LIFE WITH STANLEY’S 
REAR-GUARD. 


By HERBERT WARD. 
With a Map by F. 8S. WELLER. 





Post 8vo, half-roxburghe, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, 


** Every one should read it.”—Atheneum. 





Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
*** Christmas at Sea,’ we honestly believe, will be a classic. Mr. Stevenson 


has achieved a triumph here......Our literature has been enriched with yet 
another gem,”—Speaker. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY contains :— 


HERMIONE. By Lady Martin. 
MADELEINE’S STORY. By E. Keary. 
THE PARNELL IMBROGLIO. By Lord Brasovrne. 


See the JANUARY NUMBER of 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 


LADY MARTIN’S PAPER on “ HERMIONE.” 
LORD BRABOURNE’S ARTICLE on “ Tue PARNELL IMBROGLIO.” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


also contains : 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SLUMS.—FROUDE’S LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
RECENT GERMAN FICTION.—THE SHROUDED WATCHER; &c., &e. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
THE LATE MR. KINGLAKE. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA: its 


Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Peath of Lord Raglan. 
By A. W. Kinauake. Cabinet Edition, Illustrated with numerous Maps and 
Plans, complete in 9 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each, 

‘*Mr. Kinglake’s history is a clear, compact, artistic whole, governed from 
first to last by a definite conception, and worked in every detail by a marvellous 
mastery of patience and of skill.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** A standard book of reference, a matual to be quoted from by historians, and 
a model for military writers...... Mr. Kinglake’s chapter of English history is a 
lasting honour to himself and a literary possession of the nuation,’’—Duaily 
Telegraph. 

" The world is enriched with another Iliad. telling of another great siege with 
Homer’s picturesqueness and yigour.”—World, 

** We have in it a product of a not too common kind—an English classie, Many 
of its episodes are among the most brilliant composit:ons of the sort in the whole 
history of war.’’>Daily News. 


EOTHEN. By the Same Author. Uniform 


with ‘‘ The Invasion of the Crimea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A rem irkable book of travel dace disnlaying great charm of style, a quaint 
fancy, and felicitous turns of expression ”— Times. 








FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
A SECRET MISSION. By E. Gerard, 


Author of ‘‘ The Land beyond the F. rest,” “ Bis ;” Joint-Author of “ Reata,” 
** Peggar my Neighbour,” &. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 17s. 
By the 


A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. 
GLENCOONOGE. By R. B. Sheridan 


Author of ‘‘Ideala: a Study from Life.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Know .es. 3 vols, crown Svo, 25s. 6d. 


TOO APT a PUPIL. By Robert Cleland, 
Author of ‘‘ Barbara Allan,” “ The Provost's Daughter,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


LIFE, LETTERS, & DIARIES OF 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. By ANDREW LANG. With 3 
Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 2 vols. post 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 
‘A very delightful book......Both for the excellence of the writing and delicacy 
of the character-drawing, surpasses anything of the kiad that we have recently 
read.”’—Saturday Review, 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. Drawn 


from the Notes of *‘ A Son of the Marshes.’’ Edited by J. A. OWEN, i 
Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 4 ee 

** The descriptions of scenery are good. The author is well versed in bi 
their habits, and he writes of his hobby with versatility of cater 
pression...... The ‘ Annals’ will be read with pleasnre alike by lovers of sport and 
lovers of Nature.”’—Rod and Gun. 

‘It is impossible to read a chapter without feeling that the anonymous note- 
taker is in keen sympathy with Nature in all her moods..... The book is not only 
entertaining but full of instruction, aud the knowledze to he derived from it wiil 
te a fresh charm to many a country ramble.”—Iliustiated Sporting and Dramatic 

ews. 

“* As readable and enjoyable a little book as it is pos:ibl imagine,’’— Nor 
British Daily Mail. os ee 


The CREED in SCOTLAND. An Exposi- 


tion of the Apostles’ Creed. With Extracts from Archbishop Hamilton’ 
Catechism of 1552, John Calvin’s Catechism of 1555, and a por nl of besicat 
Latin and other Hymns, By James Rankin, D.D., Minister of Muthill 
Author of ‘* Handbook of the Church of Scotland,’ &c. Post 8yo, 7s. 61, 
‘*The book is one of the most thorough of its kind. Nothing could wel 
better than the exposition of Dr. Rankin himself. It is pe nets ta 
and catholic as the Creed itself, while the hymns appended to each section are 
2 illustrative, but are in themselves supremely beautiful.”—=Scottish 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
WITH A BRIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Edited, at Cardinal, Newman’s request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY, 
Editor of “ The Letters of Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.” 


With 2 Fete, © 2 vols. » Sr0, 30s. net. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 


AUGUSTUS MILES on the FRENCH ar bag ae, 1789-1817. Edited 
by the Rev. CHartrs Pornam Mites, M.A., Hono rary Canon of 
Durham, Membre de la Scciété d'Histoire | aectes. 2 vols. 8vo, 322 

““Mr. Miles may be congratnlated on having been able not only to give to ‘the 
world a contribntic n to history of great interest and importance, but also to add 
mater'ally to its value by a very luminous aud careful introduction.”—Times, 


LETTERS from ROME, on the occasion 


of the Gicumenical Council, 1869-1870. By the Rev. Tuomas Moztry, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 
“These charming Iketters give a singularly graphic accovnt of the proceedings 
of the Vatican Council...... The author has interspersed additions of an antobiv- 
graphical ard anecdotal character, abounding in acute and genial comment on 
past events, and even on current affairs, which Jend to his new volumes a gocd 
dea! of the charm cf his other reminiscences.” —Tines, 


LIDDON’S ADVENT SERMONS.—New and Cheaper E lition. 


ADVENT in §T. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing 


chiefly on the Two Comirgs of cur Lord. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Jate Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. New and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 


The ORACLES of GOD. Nine Lectures on 


the Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspiration, and the Spec‘al Significance of 
the Old Testament Scripture: at the Present Time. By W. Sanpay, M.A., 
D.D., LL.D., Dean Irelana’s Professor of Exegisis, Fellow of Exeter College. 
Crown 8ve, 43, 


The PRACTICAL TEACHING 


APOCALYPSE. By G. V. Garand, M.A., 
Wight. 8vo, 163. 


The CHRIST the SON of GOD: a Life of 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Abbé Constant Fovarp. 
Translated from the Fifth Edition, with the Autho.’s Sanction, by Grorea 
F. X. GrirritH, With an Introduction by Cardinal Manning. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, l4s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of CHEMICAL PHYSIO- 


LOGY and PATHOLOGY. By W. D. Hatiiporton, M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P., 
Professor of Physiology at King’s College. London; Lecturer on Physiology 
at the London Schcol of Medicine for Women; late Assistant-Professor of 
Physiology at University College, London. With 104 Illustrations, Evo, 283. 


OPTICAL PROJECTION: a Treatise on the 


Use of the Lantern in Exhibi‘ion and Sc’entific Demonstration. By Lewis 
Wricut, Author of ‘‘ Lig!.t: a Course of Experimental Optics.” With 232 
Tilustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 





of the 


Rector cf Binstead, Isle of 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—(New Votumes.) 


NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) PAROCHIAL and PLAIN SERMONS. 


8 vols. crown tvo, 3:. Gd. each. 

NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) ESSAY in AID of a GRAMMAR of 
ASSENT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) — and ARGUMENTS 
on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo, 33, 61. 

FROUDE’S (JAMES A.) SHORT STUDIES on GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 4 vols, crown &vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

HAGGARD’S (H. RIDER) CLEOPATRA. With 20 Illustrations 
by M. Greiffenhagen and R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo, 3s. 63. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No 353. 


Con 
1, MR, LECKY’S HISTORY "of "ENGLAND. 
» AMERICAN FICTI'N. 
SANITARY PROGRESS, 
. FRASER’S MEMOIR of JOHN LOCKE, 
. CARE and EDUCATION of the BLIND. 
. The FRENCH OCCUPATION of EGYPT. 
. LETTERS and JOURNALS of LADY MARY COKE, 
The PAINTINGS of POMPEII. 
9. MODERN KCONOMICS 


QO NTS: Crm 9 EQS 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
An OUTLINE of ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


8. R.G ARDINER, LL.D. B.C. 55 to A.D. 1836. With 96 Woodcuts and Maps, 
feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of ROME. By W. &. 


Rosinson, M.A., Assistant-Master at WellingtonCollege. With Illustrations 
and Maps, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


* This is quite a little gem of a school history of Rome...... Sure to find a place, 
and a prominent one, among the class-books of our grammar-schools.’’—School- 
master. 

“ We know of no better book to place in the hunds of a young student of Roman 
history.”—Educational Times. 

** Compile ed with equal regard to correctness of narrative and simplicity of 
language.” —Glasgow Herald, 


A HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 


Times to the Macedcnian Conquest. With Maps and Plans. By C. W. C. 
Oman, M.A., F.S.4., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer at New 
Coliege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4:. 6d, 

‘* This is the best school history of Greece which has appeared for many a day. 
While the style is never heavy, nothing of importance has been omitted......The 
book is, moreover, not a mere suwm ary of larger hi stories ; it gives proof of in- 
dependent judgmeut, and passes beyond earlier books in finding room for the 
most recent information derived from archaeological discoveries.’—English His. 
torical Review. 


SWISS TRAVEL: being Chapters from 


Dumas’ ‘Impressions de Voyage.”’ Edited, with Notes, by C. H. Parry, 
M.A. Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANS- 


LATION: Higher Course. Prose and Verse, selected and arranged by C. H. 
Parry, M.A., Ass'stant-Master at Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, 33. 
“This book covers a wide vocabulary and a large range of idiom and style.’’— 
Guardian, 
© No apology was needed for the production of this ‘ sequel,’ but the explana- 
tion of the editor is satisfactory, Abnundan:e of material mast be supplied, if pro- 
ficiency is to be acquired in the art of translating from a foreign language. Mr. 
Parry’s book furnishes a good selection of pas ages in prose and verse from about 
ninety different anthors of eminence, thus affording ample practice in various 
literary styles.”’—Schooliaster. 


RUY BLAS. By Victor Hugo. Edited, with 


Notes, by Haroxp ARTHUR Perry, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 23. 61. 

“Mr. Perry follows up his edition of ‘ Hernani’ by this, another of Victor 
Hugo’s famous plays—‘ Kuy Blas.’ He has wisely given a good deal of annotation, 
Victor Hugo’s plays, though clear enough to the well-read French scholar, being 
perplexing to the young student. Tho introductions (four in number) ‘are in- 
teresting and iustructive.’’—Schoolmaster, 





NOTES on TRIGONOMETRY and LOGA- 


RITHMS. By the Rev. J. M. Eustace, M.A., Assistant-Master at the United 
Service College, Westward Ho. Crown 8vo, 13, 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. With numerous 


Examples. By W. A. Ports, B.A., and W. L. Saneant, B.A. Crown 3yvo, 


price 23, 
An INTRODUCTION to DYNAMICS, in- 
and STATICS. With numerous 


eluding KINEMATICS, KINETICS, 
By Cuarues V. Burton, D.Se. Crown 8vo, 43, 


Examples. 
A FIRST GREEK WRITER. By Arthur 


€1pewicr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 





A KEY, for the Use of Masters ouly, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION. With Exercises. By AnTHUR S1pewrick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5:. 
A KEY, for the Use of Masters ouly, 5s. 


LECTURES on GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. With Exercises. By Arntuur Sip@wick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK VERSE 


COMPOSITION. With Exercises. By Artaur Sipewick, M.A., and F. D. 
Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master at Ragby Behvol, and Fellow of Queen’s 
Colleze, Oxford. Crown 8vo0, 53. 


A KEY, for the Use of Masters only, 5s. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 


by Henry Groves Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Rosert 
fcorr, D.D., late Dean of Rochester. Revised throughout and Improved, 
4to, 363. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXICON, 


abridged from the above. By Henry George LippDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, and Robert Scorr, D.D., late Dean of Rochester. Square 12mo,. 
price 7s. 6d. 


An HOMERIC GRAMMAR. For Upper 


Forms of Schools. By F. E. Toompson, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marl- 
borough Cuilege. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


FIRST STEPS in GREEK. By F. Ritchie, 





10. The FISCAL SYSTEM of the UNITED STATES. 


Bro .A.. The Beacon, Sevenoaks, Author of “ First Steps in Latin,’ &. Feap. 
vo, 23. 





London : LONGMANS, 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NOTICE.—The Third Edition of ‘The Life, Letters, and 
Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
First Lord Houghton,” by T. Wemyss Reid, és now ready, in 
2 vols., with Two Portraits, price 32s. 

« These charming volumes are more interesting than most novels, and fuller of good stories 
than any jest-book. Every page is full of meat—sweetbread, be it understood, and not meat 
from the joint.”—Spectator. 

“ Mr. Wemyss Reid has given us a faithful presentment of ‘the real Milnes—not the 
outward Milnes as he appeared to those who only saw him at a distance.’ It is a speaking 
likeness, admirable in both breadth and detail.”—Academy. 

“‘ The biography abounds in interest. It is rich in anecdotes and traits of character of 


the political and literary world of the last seventy years, and is accordingly eminently readable 
and entertaining. It has, as a final and unusual merit, an excellent index.” —Guardian. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


Just commenced, a NEW WEEKLY ISSUE, 











CASSELL’S BOOK of the HOUSE- | The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY om mie 4 
HOLD. A Valuable and Practical | Containing 36 Cabinet Photographs of consisting of the most Popular Volumes in 
Guide to Every Department of House- | Eminent Men and Women of the Day. ’ : 
hold Management. With numerous | With Biographical Sketches, First CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Illustrations, complete in 4 vols., 5s. | Series, 15s. With Additional Volumes not hitherto published 
each. [Ready shortly. | in this Series. Price 3d.; or cloth, 6d. 

| ABBEYS and CHURCHES of ENG- ! 
The FOURTH VOLUME of the NEW andREVISED| LAND and a ALES: Descriptive Folunes venly Gering Aapetyes 
EDITION of eee mena: mai >| Jan. 7th—The Haunted Man... Dickens. 
| Historical, Pictorial. Edited by the 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. | Rev. Professor Bonney, F.R.S. Series| » Mh.—Utopia .. .. ... Sir T. Morr. 
Profusely Ilustrated with New and | I. &IL., Large-Paper Edition, 21s.each.| ,, 2lst.—LaysofAncient Rome Macautar. 
Original Drawings, specially executed | R 4 ‘ ostk.—E B a 
for this Edition by leading Artists. | The MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly |- rE. : Beat. er fc CARLYLE, 
The Text carefully revised throughout. | ““ “volume. With 12 Exquisite Etchings, 

Set in New Type, 9s. [Ready shortly. | &e., and several Hundred Engravings,| The JOURNAL of MARIE BASH- 

IMPORTANT NOTTCR. ie Pee ih an Letepbaeli, Ae 

The METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK | my. groRy of the HEAVENS. By| Marwiivs Bunn. With 2 Portraits 

: placing it Si ‘ 

vega Fe ir Ropert SraweEtu Batt, F.BS., and'an Autograph Letter, 1 vol., cloth 
within the reach of-cvery-Loadoner, | F.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates and ilt, Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d 
this work will be published at One Wood’. Sineravi Chan” mation gut, Pp 2 ee 

Shilling, instead of 2s. as heretofore. | Pica 94 aa» ere ’| ENGLISH WRITERS. By H 

It will contain various new features, ee M LL.D.. Eméast y enry 

and the enlargement inaugurated last | smart AND: being Talks with Young| English Litorature, University Gellese 

cauiababeamae ee ee People about the Wonders of the| | London. Vol. VI. From CHAUCER 

, Heavens. By Sir Rosperr SraweLu to CAXTON, completing the History of 

SEVENTH YEAR of PUBLICATION, GREATLY | Batt, F.RB.S. Illustrated, Third English Literature from the Earliest 

ENLARGED. Edition, 6s. Times to the Invention of Printing. 5s. 

The YEAR-BOOK of TREATMENT 
for 1891.. A Critical Review for Prac-| NATURE’S WONDER -WORKERS: COMMERCIAL BOTANY of the 
titioners of Medicine and Surgery. being some Short Life-Histories in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By J.R. 
Crown 8vo, about 500 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. Insect World. By Kate R. Lovett. Jackson, A.L.S., of the Royal Gardens, 

[Ready shortly. | Illustrated, cloth, 5s. Kew. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE.” 
OTHELLO. Illustrated with a Series of exquisite Photogravures from 


Original Drawings by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. Now ready, price £3 10s. 


“* Never before has ‘ Othello’ been presented to the world in so sumptuous or so beautiful a form, and none can doubt that ‘ The 
International Shakespeare,’ which does credit to the English press and English art, will be cherished hereafter as the most perfect 
of all the thousand issues of the immortal dramatist’s works.”’—The Speaker. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
KING HENRY IV. Illustrated by Eduard Grutzner. 70s. | ROMEO and JULIET. [Illustrated by F. Dicksee, A.R.A. 


Published at 70s. and advanced to 105s., has now been further advanced 


AS YOU LIKE IT. Illustrated by Emile Bayard. 70s. | to £7 10s. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Ready shortly, price 7s. 6d., 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


This new Work, which will extend to about 1,100 pages Demy 8vo size, is based on “ The Encyclopaedic Dictionary,” and 
will give Definitions of more than 100,000 Words. CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY wiil be especially com- 
plete as regards words and phrases in the language as it is spoken and written to day. Scientific words, Americanisms, Provincialisms, 
and Archaic words will be largely introduced, and. in an Appendix will be given a short Historical Account of the Language, with 
some specimens of its Literature at various periods. 


*,* A Prospectus, giving full details, will be sent, post-free, on application to the Publishers. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 











Loxpoy: Printed by Joun Campsxtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Excter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 17th, 1891, 
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